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* Probable or approximate dates. 

A Life of Selden does not exist : to the great reproach of the Lawyers. 
An accounts of him are but sketches. 

Few of Selden's many works have been mentioned here, for want of space. 
A list of them is given m Dr. Aikin's Lt/g of Selden^ pp. 197-9. ^<^' i8i3. 

1558. Hot. 17. Sli^afiettl begins to reign. 
^ John Selden, the glory of the English nation, as 

Hugo Grotius worthily stiles him. son of John Selden, 
by Margaret his wife, the onlv daughter of Thomas 
Baker of Rushington, (descended from the knightly 
family of the Bakers in Kent) was bom in an obscure 
village called Salvington near to Terring a market town 
in Sussex. His father .... was a sufficient plebeian, 
and delighted much in music, by the exercising of which 
he obt^ed (as 'tis said) his wife, of whom our famous 
1584. Dec. 16. author Jo. Selden was bom on the i6th of Decemb. 1584. 
Woodf Ath. Oxon. iii. 366. Ed. 1817. 

The birthplace of John Selden is Salvington, a hamlet 
of the parish of West Tarring, in the county of Sussex. 
Tarring is about two miles from Worthing. . . . The 
cottage in which he was bom still remains. It was then 
^ known as Lacies, being the residence attached to a farm 

^ of about eighty-one acres. The date of 1601 is upon its 

*" front G. W. Johnson. Memoirs of John Selden, 

^. 33. 34. Ed. 1835. 
Dec. aa '1584— John, the sonne of John Selden, the minstrell, 
was baptized the aoth day of December.' Parish Register 
0/ West Tarring. 

Besides John there were two younger sons, who died 

infants, and a daughter, who married to a John Bernard 

of (}<>rine in Sussex : by whom she had two sons and 

four daughters. They appear to have remained in humble 

)>k situations. jfohnsoHy utem. 

^ He was ' instmcted in grammar learning in the Free 

School at Chichester, imder Mr. Hugh Barker of New 
CoUege [Oxford].' Wood^ idem. 

On the inside of the lintel of his birthplace and home 
"is carved a Latin distich, said to have been composed 

l^gl. Kt xa by Selden when only ten years old. . . . The foUoMong 
literal copy made at the time of a personal inspection 
Cn August 1834] is submitted to the reader's judgement 

GRATVS HOneSte_MIH' NO claVDaR INITIO sedbb' 
FVR ABEAS : NO SV PACTA SOLVTA TIBI. 

The last character of the first line is somewhat imperfect. 
It probably was intended as a contraction of ' que.' In 
this case tne literal translation is ' Honest friend thou 
art welcome to me, I will not be dosed, enter and be 
seated. Thief! begone, I am not open to thee.'" 
yahwnh idem. 
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m of Mr, ADlhnilr Barkni 
■er (0 his scluxilma«pr, by ' ' 

grcAL faciUly hr canqutreil,' Wimi, ide 



three yeara, which 

DOf 

a 



thai houM, uid ihu Sddcn was along 

buiagood itudtnt.' Auiny MSS. BuaUd &t Bliss'. 
Bditien c/ tfiW; xf judni. 
Bl. 17. Becomes > memlKr Drbiabnl'iliin. 
3- JlK- 34' Ainu I. sucntts u ttt Ongllsl cnlDR. 
IjLf. Remavu tc Ihe Inner Temple. "Hiiduuabn wu 

St. ig. in the Fapcr buildingt which laoke towards the BBrden, 



jlte raiUery w waUce in. He wai qLiickly taken 
A^[ he had dODIinued thcie a Kduloua sBidi 



meniDry, nut only run Ihrough the whole body of the 
law. bul became a prodigy in most parts of JeatnitjjL 
especially in those which were not conunon, qr Utua 
frequenled, or leffarded by the gcnendit^ of studenbE 

vanderlully advanced, not only at home, but in fbrre^ 
countries, and was usually stued the freat dictator of 
leaming dF the English nation. 
He seldom or never appeared publickly at the bar. 

He haia very choice HhiaiTF of Ijookl. aiwel. 

as prinied, in the beflinning 01 all or most of which h^ 
wroleeilhcrin thcliUe, orTcafbcfor- ■- ■ ' ■ 

JV.*(oi". Asoya aix, Libkhtv. , 

would examine thiniTB, and not lake them upon tni^. 
W»d. idim.. 

[Dr. Bliss, 01 this, sayi, I dinll lake leave to 
the words Above eibbv thins. Libebty 1 
That is. liberty is dearer to me and more desmh 

worthy not only or Selden, but of every one yh 
bimaelfaoEnglishnian."— Wflorf. Jdim.-i 

He walsQlii^itor and steward for the Eatle dC I 

H. ai. He publishes hi^ first woHr^vai^^M .4 qWn-j^n'^ 
St. s). Heflimiahea Drayton with notet M the iiist i3 

ten nf his PetyalMim puhlishrd the neil year. 
Et. >g. He publishes TUIa ef Honeitr, 'hishirgeal En^isli, 

and in the opinion of Usher, bis best wori:,'— TVAniwM, 

idtm. ^ 

it. 3a, He publishes De Dia S 

history uF the Idol deidfts of ' 
Jt.33. [PrefacedilodAp.^.l Se'_ . .. _,^ 

e/Tillm. ihatii. flafira^li-:ref*ay'«iM^tkim. TH, 
^ositin lata! tiadi fir them. Thi efinuKu iaicUia 

the right c/licm. Whereupon a nBcdlesa ecclosiaitie* 

vil\tevawe\o(licrxsaigil/iirthtfTta. lleftiiwi 
im, and la hu own time, and witluhit so much ai aj 
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with ita est, and subscription of his name. Then was 
it printed, and until it was wholly printed, I never had 
the least expression of any dislike to it from any man 
that had xayuutkority ox power of command, eimer in 
the state, or in the church. — Omnia opera, iii. 1456. 
Dec. The king, who had no knowledge of Selden but through 

the misrepresentations of his courtiers, summoned hun 
by his secretary, Sir Robert Naunton, to appear, with 
his work, at the Palace of Theobalds. ' I,' says Selden, 
' being then entirely a stranger to the court, and known 
personally there to a very few, was unwilling to go thither 
unaccomi>anied,' and consequently he obtained ^e attend- 
ance of his old friend and fellow-templar, Edward Hey- 
ward, of Reepham, in Norfolk, and of Ben Jonson, 
'princeps poetarum,' to introduce him to the king. . . . 
Selden had two conferences with King James at Theo- 
bald's, and one at Whitehall, and l^ars testimony in 
severed parts of his after-writings to the ability and 
courtesy of his Majesty. — yohnson. pp. 64, 67. 
1619. Jan. a8. Selden however is cited before the High Commission 

act. 54. Court at Lambeth Palace. One of his opponents, Dr. 
Richard Tillesley, Archdeacon of Rochester, in his 
Animadversions upon Mr. Selden' s History of Tythes 
_ and his Review thereof and Edition, 1631, triumphantly 

^ quotes the following : — 

s,^^ His submission because he denieth to haue beene in 

^ the High Commission Court, and for that in my A nswere 

^ to his Pamphlet it is not so perfitly related, may it please 

thee Reader, here to reade it whole out of the Registry 
^ of that Court. 

^ Vicesimo octauo die Mensis lanuarij, A nno Domini 

tuxta computationem Ecclesiee A nglicana 1 6 1 8. Coram 
_ Reuerendissimo in Christo patre. Domino Georgia, pro- 

g uidentia diuina Can/uariensi Archiepiscopo, totius 

.2 Anglia Primate et Metropolitano, lohanne London, 

Lancelot H^inton, et lohanne Roffen, eadem prouidentia 
respecting Episcopis : lohanne Sennet, Willielmo Bird 
2 et Georgia Newman, Miliiibus, in Manerio Archie- 

la piscopali apud Lambehith in Comitatu Surrey, iudi- 

e cialtter sedentibus : prasente Thoma Mottershed. 

Officium Dominorum contra lohannem Selden de 
Interiori Templo London, Armigerum. 

This dav appeared personally John Selden Esquire, 
and made nis submission all vnder his owne hand writing, 
touching the publication of his Booke entituled The His- 
tory of Tithes, Sub tenore verborum sequente. 

"My eood Lords, I most humbly acknowledge my 
errour, which I haue committed in publishing the History 
of Tithes, and especially, in that 1 have at all by shewing 
any interpretation of Holy Scriptures, by medling with 
Councels, Fathers, or Canons, or by what elsesoeuer 
occurres in it, offered any occasion of Argument ag^ainst 
any right of Maintenance lure Diuino of the Ministers 
of the Gospell : Beseeching your Lordships to receiue 
this ingenuous and humble acknowledgement, together 
with the vnfeigned protestation of my griefe, for that 
through it I haue so incurred both his Maiesties and 
your Lordships displeasure conceiued aeainst mee in the 
behalfe of the Church of England. — John Selden** 

llie High Commission Court suppress his book. 

lliis ' usage sunk so deep into his stomach, that he did 
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•s. his uoHe oa the Son 



163;. Far hiilorv of Ihi 

Dr. Kichdrd MounI3([u— itftn- 

llu first tart •^ tit late h 



of Cbichealer and Norwich — publiahFahis.D^'ril^^^M 

- 'nt tart •^ tit late Hiilsiy ef Tylha. iGiw 

i telts^ldcii 'If youor^urlTienci&writeaiiylhlnK 



cttion. I will duDW jrou ii 
^■vii. — j-ia7ff v,'4iu>iivi. Srt Ofirra Ortma, ri, 1493. 

g. ■DthcllDuaE.uM-P.farLsnaistei. See John Foistci's 
admimble l.(/r pfSir Mti EIM, LoodoQ 1844, fur liu 
best accaust oTSriAtn's EirlT PurWuuuy oareer. 
Seldcn is diosco Reader of Lyon's Inn. He refiuea 



1635. iBiT. ST. «l(irlcs i. ttniKcs ling, 

l6.Feb.e-Jime Klog Charier secood ParliamcDI. Seldeo » Htumnl 

e. Mar. 17. King Charles' iWnf PatKamenL Seiden is member 
for Lud^cr^hHl. Takei part in iho prcpajation of ' The 



□fRighl.' 



The I 






id Ihcij onlcr of 



. elerled a Bencher of Eheb- InlL 
'1 [of Kcdl] died in i^jg, wilhoui 
lime Seldtn appean to have maili 
St in Bedrordshire, and Wb 



on. his places of re 
he Countess Dowager, 
naniaee wilh Ih. ton, 



'SieS^i^ 



I, bcliire tbe conflaEi 



dwellinE, He kept a ]deallAdi Ubie, and v 
-wilhDulleatBiiil company.'— ^#«ry SfSS. 



nmand Tl«:^ 
LtT-minded lo d 



raliflkiFxvt 

miss the Lord 
Lord FalklsHl 



CHSOfilCtE:. 

B npoit wtiMhcr SeIiItd ibi 

Seal. Their rtporl ims : "T—j 

StMm'a AtCMmn to the King, but wiilul Ihey kmi 
hiiB sti welt. Ihal they ojncluded, he '-" -■—■—' 

yeart ouJovrI hifcBK, which he iai<:i 

vrould not have nuda a Jooniey tn Yc..., — ,_, 

out af hii own bed. Tor aay PrefccmcdL.vbich he hi 

aenr aOicUd."— Oann^vi. Hal. nfOt BiMltm. ^k 

vi- 4*S. firf. iJo>. 

IS. t^»rai!k in hi> . 



aoii cdafhnsd direrti dfiheminEfaeirda'aLeATiiing. i 
mnuOms when they hsd died a Text sf Sainun _ 
pravK their AsKrtinn, lie mnUd leii them, Perkapt n 
yaur liiili PoclHI Biila viM fill Lmtt [whidi iaaw 
would nftan pull out and «»il) Ihc Tnntslaliini mitf Sc 
tltia,ii.tt»rOrxiciyrtitt Hebrew, iM'fa IkvsoMd 
MKirandiawouldtpoUlywIeoceaKm.*— /.Ji. ■"- " 



He holds this liTm£ 




itr Hdl, Quabridge: bot 



ir opureMitiE the iHegali 
Sddeo it Vlievcd ta 



scixpted ooe-hi — 

The Coiinnu Dowager of Kent dies in White Pi^ 
Hrv.y.Cmngtr. Bi#gr, i/ul.i\.p5,ei.trn. S! 

IheFtiMy Huu - ' """■ '■ '- "' -''- 



n While W 



He wuaid lell tua inEi 
HrskyM, ftc. ihat be tind _ _ _ 
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idBi AB aIbo an abmulance of pcEvmi or qu^tlity.' Audi' 
lnM<tp UshcF preiLcbed bia iuncral aermon, 

I. G, Ecrkdey, i^l af Berkdty» in his Histaricat AfpHiations ami Kca- 
mnuU SardilaliBKs vfiix srvtrai arhjicts. WritltK fy a Pmtut of Honour. 

OUF Learned ji/^, before he dyed, Ecnt for [he mail Kevmnd Arcb-Bishop 
Vstter. uid the Rev. DT-Zsr^fi^rHr,aud discDDTKd lo them of itus pvrpoH; 
TbaikrIiadsi'nirydmiaipiirloftfULiartHlirtMalviaaamaltgaitSamti 
Mat ; tktU ht hadlia SliiJyJiillB/BitloiHiJPafcttofmtil Siiijx^ in A 
vorid ; jiilaHkai tina bcouidaiit rteaOtct anyfasBigr »< ufa^itiliSaii 
and MimKicrifU ie'oauMaslrrrf.'wAimtliicBuldRislliaSinit.iaiiat^ 
^ On Holy Serif hirtt;iohtrtiii Hi mft rmmrtatic faaagi ttat l^mMt 
t^on kit rfirit lUtLsTiiM^ii. ii, ii» 13, n. 

a. E^H^^e. Lord C]an:iidDa,mhiaAutobiogTaf^^, written about soyeaitafbtr 
Seldeo's death, ^ivcEi the followins chanciter of bm, in which may be traced 
idmiratiDD far his diaracter and abilities ; and Rgret, il Diay be sovering n- 
■ enH n cD t, at hi& choosine the ode of the PafUament in the Civil War^ 

in any ex^reuioaa ctiual to hIaMerii and Virtue ; He was of 90 F»njpendoua 
LcBCEUDS m all KiodSt and in all LuiEuages fas may appear id his eiceUent 
aud Cnuuccndcnt Writings] that a man voold have thought He lad foeejl 
cntiraiy conver&ant amongst Boolu, and had never apent an Hour but m 
Seadiugaiut Wiitjiu; yet hit Uuniamty, Courtesy, and A^bUity wassudtj 
that He voutd have been thought to have been bred in the best Couns, biU 
that bis good Nature. Charity, and Delieht in doine eond, and in conunin:^ 
eating all He knew, exceeded thai Breeding,: Hii Sdle m all his Writinn 

tbeabtruBe SubjectsoT whiLrb He cs^mmonly treated, out of the Fathi trod 
by odier Men: butts a little vndervaluing the Beauty uf aSlQe, and tsa 

HewaE the most dear Biscouixr. and had the best Faculty in making hitrd 
Tbicws easy, and presenting them to the Understaiidingp of any Miui that 
hadi been koown. Mr. Byete was wont lo say, tbaE He valued himKcIf upon 
oothinr taore than upon oaving had Mr. Silrign'% Acq u a int a n ce from the 
Time He was very young ; andTield il with Kreat DeliEht as long as They 
were biQered Id condone together in LoHdeni and He wot very muta 
tiouUed alwoys when He beajd him blamed, censured, and reproauied, Av 

Is the wont Times', which lus Age □bligeiJ him to do ; and hnw wicked > 

dH Actions were, which were every Day done, He wos cmifideDt Ht had 

notptnluiCon' 

vrith"-- 



Day don. 
mid have 



hSiU uwn Safely, to which He was always enough indulgent. If Be 'ioL 
" " ''ieswithother Meo.lheywere wagheddownwilbwonderfulaff-' 
...JlitiejandEttellcncieiinlheotbnScale."- -■■ ■ ~' ■ 
Richard Bailee, In his AiMiHtaal f/oiti en t 



IKMltgiouE Abilities and Eieclli 

1, Rev, Richard I 
S^ttal^uaHaU. 



S'tfUWpmngone 1 
him. 1 think it n 



acquainteil, howereally he [Sir m'. Halel valued Sb. 
his Enecutorsi his Bonks and Bciure being still near ' 



Inlidel, and incbnod id 



Opinions of HMi, I deared Um [Sir M. Hale] I . . 
And he oft profeucd to me, thai Mr. SrUin was a resolved sc 

ethal be was a great adversary to Haifit his PTTors ; and tl 
npdilf of^te nim «g eameally, as cither to depart fron 
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THE 

TABLE-TALK of JOHN SELDEN^ 



INTRODUCTION. 

BOOK of Apothegms is an armoury of 
ill oughts more or lers felicitoufly ex- 
[jrclTed. Rightly read, it afts as a tonic 
on the mind. The subjects are fo dif- 
connefled and follow the one the other fo 
rapidly : ihe opinions and arguments are fo indfively 
ffltpreffed, and are often fo apparently contradi6lory 
and paradoxical : that the whole work becomes hard to 
read, and flill harder to digeil. Rapid reading of fuch 
condenfed thought is unprodu6live ; careful fludy. 
however, makes it both enjoyable and fruitful : and 
that in proportion to the ai5tlvity of the reader's mind. 
It is clear, therefore, that Apothegms are rather fub- 
je£^ for confideration than articles for belief. They 
muft be thoroughly examined. They mufl, be, fo to 
Qieak, unravelled and unfolded, that their inwrapped 
principles may be underftood in their nature, applica- 
tions, and confequences ; in order that concinnated 
tbeech may not beguile us from truth, ot aphorifms 
uuum us into injuflice and error. 

It is further evident, that our final judgment of the 
opinions of the Author mufl. be fufpended i 
Ibas pofTefs his whole work. In particular, 
prdcnt inftance, we lliould not forget that we hai 
but (Iray fragments of talk, feparated from tlie contis 
of caTual and unredrained converfatlons ; coUe^ed 
— probably without the Speaker's knowledfje — one, two, 
" three at a time, over a period of twenty years ; and 
./re. J. c. — ---J- jjsfeemedbelltotheirPrelerver. 



the 



Introdu^hn. 
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There Sapngs were publifhed thirty-five years 
Selden's death, and nine years after their recorder- 
the Rev. Richard Milward, S.T.P., who died Canon of 
Windlbr, Reftor of Great Btaxted, and Vicar of Me- 
worth — had paffed away. While they are, therefore, 
thus doubly poflhuraoua in publication, they mull be 
long antedated in utterance. TabU-Talk belongs 
chiefly, if not entirely, to 1634 — -1654, and therefore 
appertains to the firfl rather tlian the fecond half of 
the Seventeenth century. 

Thefe Difcouifes fhow fomewhat of the mind, but 
not the whole mind of Selden, even in the fubjeiSta 
treated of. What muft have been the fulnefs of infor- 
mation, the aptnefs of illuftration, the love of trudi, 
the juftnefs of reafoning, when fuch fragments as thefe 
could be picked up by a cafual hearer? Bacon's 
Effkys are moH carefully finiQied compofitions : 
Selden's Table-Tidk is the fpontaneous incidental Out 
pouring of an overflomng mind ; and yet it may not 
unworthily compare with the former. 

Pafling by acute inf)ght into human nature, and 
great antiquarian refeaich, can we gather, however 
imperfeflly, from the prefent work, any idea as to 
what Selden's main opinions were ? We think we may. 

In this work, as elfewhere, John Selden is the 
Champion of Human Law. It fell to his lot to live in 
a time when the life of England was convulfed, for 
years together, beyond precedent ; when men fearched 
after the ultimate and effential conditions and frames 
of human fociety ; when each drove fiercely for his 
rights, and then as dogmatically afl'erted them, 

Amidft immenfe, preporterous, and inflated afiump- 
tions ; through the horrid tyranny of the fyftem of (he 
Thorough; in the exciting debates of Parliament; in 
all the (lorm of the Civil War ; in the (lill fiercer 
jarring of religious fe6ts ; amidll all the phenomena of 
that age ; Selden clung to ' the Law of the Kingdom." 
'AH is 3S the State pleafes.' He advocates the 



Intraduflion. 

fupremacy of Human Law againfl the fo-caI!ed doilrine 
of Divine Right. He thruils out the Civil Power 
againfl. all Ecclefiaflical pretenfions, and raifrng it to 
1« the higheft authority in the State, denies the exill- 
ence of any other co-ordinate power. So flrongly does 
he affert the power of the Nation to do or not to do, 
that, for the purpofe of his argument, he reduces Re- 
ligion almoft to a habit of thought, to be affuraed or 
eajl off, like a fafliion in drefs, at will. ' So Religion 
waft brought into kingdoms, fo it has been continued, 
and lb it may be caft out, when the State pleafes.' • 
■Tlie Clergy tell the Prince they have Phyficlc good 
for his Soul, and good for the Souls of his People, upon 
that he admits them: but when he finds by Experience 
they both trouble him and his People, he will have no 
more to do with them, what is that to them or any 
body elfe if a King will not go to Heaven '■)■ 'The 
State dill makes the Religion and receives into it, 
what will bell agree with it.'§ 

Selden lodges the Civil Power of England, in the 
King and the Parliament He fhews that our Eng- 
lilh Conllitution is but one great Contract between 
two equal Princes, the Sovereign and the People ; 
and that if that Contrail be broken, both parties are at 
parity again. That, by a like confent, the majority in 
England governs ; tiie mmority affenting to the judge- 
ment of the majority, and being involved in thedf i 
dccifion. Finally, reducing all relationihips to 1" 
matual Agreements, he urges the keeping of ContraiS^ 
as the effential bond of Human fociety, ' Keep yoi " 
Faith.' 

The way thefe views are enforced, fully juftifies Lord 
CI^ndoD's opinion of him, that ' in his Converfati»i 
He was the moft clear Difcourfer, and had the 1; 
Faculty in making hard Things eafy, and prcfen 
th«in to the UndcrllaDding, of any Man that I 
been known.' % 
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THE 



DISCOURSES 



OF 



John Selden, Efq, 



OTft^f^, ¥ri0rterf, &c. 

I. '^ I ^HE unwillingnefs of the Monks to part with 
I their Land, will fall out to be jufl nothing, 
"*■ becaufe they were yielded up to the King 
by a Supream Hand (viz.) a Parliament. If a King 
conquer another Country, the People are loth to 
loofe their Lands, yet no Divine will deny, but the 
King may give them to whom he pleafe. If a Parlia- 
ment make a Law concerning Leather, or any other 
Commodity, you and I for Example are Parliament 
Men, perhaps in refpedl to our own private Interefts, 
we are againil it, yet the Major part conclude it, we 
are then involved and the Law is good. 

2. When the Founder of Abbies laid a Curfe upon 
thofe that fliould take away thofe Lands, I would fain 
know what Power they had to curfe me ; 'Tis not the 
Curfes that come from the Poor, br from any body, 
that hurt me, becaufe they come from them, but 
becaufe I do fomething ill againfl them that deferves 
God fliould curfe me for it On the other fide *tis not 
a man's Bleffing me that makes me bleffed, he only 
declares me to be fo, and if I do well I fliall be 
blelTed, whether any blefs me or not. 

3. At the time of Diffolution, they were tender in 
taking from the Abbots and Priors ^eir Lands and 
their Houfes, till they furrendred them (as mod of 
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them did) indeed the Prior of SL John% Sir Ria 
Wejlett, being a (lout Man, got into France, and fl 
out a whole year, at lafl fubmitled, and the King took 
in that Priory alfo, to which the Temple belonged, 
and many other Houfes in England, they did not fiien 
cty no Abbots, no Priors, as we do now no Bifhops, 
no Bifhops. 

4. Henry the Fifth put away the Friars, Aliens, and 
feiz'd to himfelf i ooooo/. a year, and therefore they were 
not the Proteftants only that took away Church Lands. 

5. In Queen ElUabeths time, when all the Abbies 
were pulled down, all good Works defaced, then the 
Preachers mufl cry up JuHification by Faith, not by 
good Works. 

9rtitlctf. 
r. ' f ""HE nine and thirty Articles are much another 
I thing in Latin, (in which Tongue they were 
-*■ made), then theyare tranflated into Englifh, 
they were made at three feveral Convocations, and 
confirmed by Act of Parliament fix or seven times 
after. There is a Secret concerning them : Of late 
Mlnillers have fubscribed to all of them, but by Aft 
of Parliament that coniirm'd them, they ought only 
to fubfcribe to thofe Articles which contain matter tM 
Faith, and the Doflrine of the Sacraments, as appears by 
the firil Subfcriptions. But Bilhop Bancroft (m the Con- 
vocation held in KingybwAt's days) he began it, that 
Miniders (hould fubfcribe to three things, to the Kings 
Supremacy, to the Common -prayer, and to the Thirty 
nine Articles ; many of them do not contain matter of 
Faith, Is it matter of Faith how the Church (hould 
be govem'd ? Whether Infants (liould be Baptized ? 
Whether we have any Property in our Goods? orv. 

HtLftiim. 

I. " I ""Was a good way to perfwade men to be 

I chriftned, to tell them that they had a Foul- 

■*- nefs about ihem, vis. Original Sin, thatcould 

not be wafhed away but by Baptifm. 

3. The Baptizing of Children with us, does only 
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Iirepare a Child againfl. he comes to be a Man, to 
nnderfland what Chriflianity means. In the Church 
miJiome it hath this effeCl, it frees Children from Hell. 
They fay they go into Limbics Infanhim. It fucceeds 
Circumcifion, and we are fure the Child underllood 
nothing of that at eight days old ; why then may not 
we as reafonably baptife a Child at that Age ? in 
England of late years I ever thought the Parfon 
baptiz'd his own Fingers rather than the Child, 

3. In the Primitive times they had God-fathers t<k'J 
fee the Children brought up in the Chrirtian ReligioB,* 
becaufe many times, when the Father was a Chrilliai 
the Mother was not, and fometimes when the Mother 
was a Chriftian, the Father was not, and therefOTeJ 
they made choice of two or more Ihat were Chriflianj^l 
to fee their Children brought up in that Faith. 

Sa^tortl. 
I. "T^IS faid the 23d. of Datterim. 3. {A 1 

I J/ia/l not enter into the Congregation of 0^^ 
-*• Lord, evea^to the tenth Generaiion^ Nen 
ingredietur in EceUfiam Domini, he fhall not enter into 
the Church. The meaning of the Phrafe is, he Ihall 
not many a Jewifh woman. But upon this grofly 
mlflaken ; a Ballard at this day in the Church of 
Rome, without a Difpenfation, cannot take Orders; 
the thing haply well enough, where 'tis fo fetled; but 
tis upon a Miftake (the Place having no reference to 
tfie Church) appears plainly by what follows at the 
third Verfe \An Ammonite or Moabite Jimll not enter 
Mfe the Congr^ation of the f^rd, even to the ttJiik 
Gtneroiion.'] No you know with the Jews an Am- 
mooitv, or a Moahite could never be a Pried, because 
their Priells were bom fo, not made. 

Saif, ^crt}itiirt. 

J. " I ""IS a great queilion how we know Scripture 

I to be Scripture, whether by the Church, or 

■*- by Mans private Spirit. Let me aik you 

how I know anything? how 1 know this Carpet to be 

Green ? Firil, becaufc fomeXxji*) \dA iwt -». -«». 
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Green; that you call the Church in your Way. 
after I have been told it is green, when I fee thn 
Colour again, I know it to be Green, my own Eyes tell 
me it is Green, that you call the private Spirit. 

2. The Englifli Trantladon of the Bible, is the bed 
Traaflation in the World, and renders the Senfe of the 
Original bed, taking in for the Englifh Trandation, the 
Bithops Bible, as well as King/aw^/s. The Tranfla- 
tion in King/fl/««'s time took an excellent way. That 
part of the Bible was given to hira who was mod 
excellent in fuch a Tongue (as the Apochrypha to 
Andrew Drntms) and then they met together, and one 
read the Tranflation, the reft holding in their Hands 
fome Bible, either of the learned Tongues, or French, 
Spanifit, Italian, &:c. if tliey found any Fault they 
fpoke, if not, he read on. 

3- There is no Book fo tranQated as the Bible for 
flie purpofe. If I tranflate a French Book into EngWk, 
I turn it into EngUJh Phrafe, not into French Engli^ 
\IlJait froid\ I fay 'tis cold, not, it makes cold, but 
the Bible is rather tranllated into Englijh Words, than 
into EngliJJi Phrafe. The Hebraifms are kept, and 
the Phrafe of that Language is kept: As for Example 
[he uncovered her Shame] which is well enough, fo 
long as Scholars have to do with it ; but when it comes 
among the Common People, Lord, what Gear do they 
make of it ! 

4. Scrutamini Scripturas. Tliefe two Words have 
undone the World, becaufe Chriil fpake it to his 
Difciples, therefore we miift all, Men, Women and 
Children, read and interpret the Scripture. 

5. Henry the Eighth made a Law, that all Men 
might read the Scripture, except Servants, but no 
Woman, except Ladies and Gentlewomen, who had 
Leifure, and might ask fomebody the meaning. The 
Law was repealed in Edward the Sixth's days. 

6. Lay-men have beiV interpreted the hard places in 
the Bible, fuch as Johannes Ficvs, Sca/iger, Gm/ius, 
Salmanfius, Helnfius, &c. 

7. If 7OU ask which of Era/mus, Beza, or Grotitts 
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did beil upon the New Teilament, 'tis an Idle queflion, 
for they all did well in their way. Erafmus broke 
down the firfl Brick, Beza added many things, and- 
Grotius added much to him, in whom we have either ' 
fomething new, or fomething heightned, that was faid 
before, and fo 'twas neceffary to have them all three. 

8. The Text ferves only to guefs by, we mufl fatisfie 
our felves fully out of the Authors that liv'd about 
thofe times. 

9. In interpreting the Scripture, many do, as if a 
man (hould fee one have ten pounds, which he 
reckoned by i. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 7. 8. 9. 10. meaning four, 
was but four Unities, and five, five Unities, Of^c. and 
that he had in all but ten pounds ; the other that fees 
him, takes not the Figures together as he doth, but 
picks here and there, and thereupon reports, that he 
hath five pounds in one Bag, and fix pounds in 
another Bag, and nine pounds in another Bag, &*c. 
when as in truth he hath but ten pounds in all. So 
we pick out a Text here, and there to make it serve 
our turn; whereas, if we take it all together, and 
confider'd what went before, and what followed after, 
we fhould find it meant no fuch thing. 

10. Make no more Allegories in Scripture than 
needs mud, the Fathers were too frequent in them, 
they indeed, before they fully underftood the litteral 
Sence, look'd out for an Allegory. The Folly whereof 
you may conceive thus ; here at the fidl fight appears 
to me in my Window, a Glafs and a Book, I take it for 
granted 'tis a Glafs and a Book, thereupon I go about 
to tell you what they fignifie ; afterwards, upon nearer 
view, they prove no fuch thing, one is a Box made 
like a Book, the other is a Picture made like a Glafs, 
Where's now my Allegory ? 

11. When Men meddle with the Litteral Text, the 
queflion is, where they (hould ftop; in this cafe a 
Man might venture his Difcretion, and do his bed to 
fatisfie himfelf and others in thofe places where he 
doubts, for although we call the Scripture the Word of 
God (as it is) yet it was writ by a Man, a mercei!La.r^ 



Man, whofe Cop}'. either might be faUe, or he ™>^^| 
make it falfe : For Example, here were a thou^^H 
Bibles printed in England viil)\ the Text thus, [7]^^| 
Jhali commit A dultery\ the Word \iwt\ left out; mi^H 
not this Text be mended ? ^H 

12. The Scripture may have more Senfes befi^^| 
the Literal, becaufe God underilands all things ^H 
once, but a Man's Writing has but one true Seaq^f 
which is chat which the Author meant when he writ|^| 

13. When you meet with feveral Readings of 4^| 
Text, take heed you admit nothing againft the Te^^f 
of your Church, but do as if you were going ov^jj^H 
Bridge, be fure you hold fafl by the Kail, and t^^| 
you may dance here and Uiere as you pleafe, be vt^L 
you keep to what is felled, and then you may floui^H 
upon your various Lei5tions. j^| 

14. The Apochrypha is bound with the Bibles o^^| 
Churches that have been hitherto. Why fhould i^^| 
leave it out ? the Church of Rome has her Apochr^^^^k 
{viz.) Sufanna and Bell and ihe Dragon, which J^H 
does not efleem equally wiUi the refl of thofe Sa^^| 
that we call Apochrypha. |^H 

I. A Bifhop as a Bifhop, had never any Ecctaf 
/-\ fiallial Jurifdiftion; for as foon as he was 

■^ *■ ElcHus Confirtnattts, that is, after the three 
Proclamations in Boui-Cliurch, he might exercife 
Jurifdiftion, before he was confecrated, not till then, 
he was no Bi(hop, neither could he give Orders. 
Befides, Suffragans were Biftiops, and they never 
claim'd any jurifdiftion. 

3. Antiently, the Noble Men lay within the City 
for Safety and Security. The Bifliops Houfes were by 
the Water-fide, becaufe ihey were held Sacred Perfons 
which no body would hurt. 

3. There was fome Sence for Comtiundams at firfl. 
when there was a Living void, and never a Clerk to 
it, the Bifhops was to keep it till they found 
but now 'tis a Trick for the Bifhop to keep it for hii 
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4. For a BUhop to preach, 'tis to do other F( 
Office, as if the Steward of the Houfe ftiould 
the Porters or the Cooks place ; 'tis his Bufinefs to 
that they and all other about the Houfe perform 
Duties. 

5. That which is thought to have done the Bifhoj 
hurt, is their going about to bring men to a blind 
Obedience, irapofing things upon them [though perhaps 
fmall and well enough] without preparing them, and 
inlJnuating into their Reafons and Fancies, every man 
loves to know his Commander. I wear thofe Gloves, 
but perhaps if an Alderman (hould command me, I 
Ihould think much to do it ; what has he to do with 
me? Or if he has, peradventure I do not know it. 
This jumping upon things at firil dafh will deilroy all; 
to keep up Friendihip, there muil be little Addreffes 
and Applications, whereas Bluntnefs fpoils it quickly; 
To keep up the Hierarchy, there mud be little Appli- 
cations made to men, they mull be brought on by little 
tnd little : So in the Primitive times the Power waa 
gaJD'd, and fo it mufl be continued. Scaliger faid 
Mrafmus ; St miner effe voluU, major fu 
aiiy fey of the Bifliops, Si minora tffe volm 
majerts fuiffent. 

6. The Bifhops were too hafty, elle with a difcrei 
slowncfs they might have had what they 
The old Story of the Fellow, dial told the Gentleman, 
that he might get to fuch a place, if he did not ride top 
lift, would have fitted their turn. 

7. For a Bifhop to cite an old Cannon to (Irengtl 
his new Articles, is as if a Lawyer fhould plead an 
Statute tliat has been repeal'd God knows how 1oq| 

Si(h<i)>' in Itic ^arluinunt. 

Ifhopshave thesame Right to fit in Parliamd 
as the befl Earls and Barons, that is, thd 
that were made by Writ : Ifyouaskonel 
Aetn \Aitm4el, Oxford^ Norihumberlaiuf] why tlj 
fit in the Houfe? they can only fay, their Fathers (a 
there before ihem, and their Grand-father before hii 
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creet^l 
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d'f. And fo &.ys the Bilhops, he that was a Bifiiop of 
this Place before me, late in the Houfe, and he that 
was a Eilhop before him, &•(. Indeed your kter Earls 
and Barons have it exprefTed in their Patents, that 
they (hall be called to Parliament ObjeClion, But the 
Lords fit there by Blood, the Biftiops not. An/wer, 
'Tis true, they fit not there both the fame way, yet 
that takes not away the Bifhojis Right : If I am a 
Parfon of a Pariih, I have as mucli Right to my Gleab 
and Tyth, as you have to your Land which your 
Anceilors have had in that Parifh eight hundred years, 
a. The Bifhops were not Barons, becaufe they had 
Baronies annext to their Bilhopricks (for few of them 
had fo, unlefs the old ones, Canterbury, Winchefter, 
Durham, &c. the new eredled we are fure had none, 
as Glocfjler, Pderborou^k, &c., befides, few of the 
Temporal Lords liad any Baronies,) But ihey are 
Barons, becaufe they are called by Writ to the Parha- 
ment, and Bilhops were in the Parliament ever fmce 
there was any mention or fign of a Parliament in 
England. 

3. Bilhops may be judged by the Peers, though ia 
time of Popery it never hapned, becaufe they pre- 
tended they were not obnoxious to a Secular Court, 
but their way was to cry, Ego fiini Prater Domini 
Papa, I am Brother to my Lord the Pope, and there- 
fore take not my felf to be judged by you ; in this Cafe 
they impanelled a Middlefex Jury, and difpatcht the 
Bufinefs. 

4. Whether may Bilhops be prefent in cafes of 
Blood? Anjii'. That they had a Right to give Votes, 
appears by this, always when they did go out, they left 
a Proxy, and in the time of the Abbots, one man had 
to. 30. or 30. Voices. In Richard the Seconds time, 
there was a Proteilation againll the Canons, by which 
they were forbidden to be prefent in cafe of Blood. 
The Statute of 25th of Henry the Eighth may go a 
great way in this Bufinefs. The Clergy were forbidden 
* ' ufe or cite any Cannon, drr. but in the latter end of 

"Itatute, there was a Ciaufe, that fuch Cannons 
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that were in ufage in this Kingdom, fhould be in force 
till the thirty two Commiffioners appointed fhould 
make others, provided they were not contrary to the 
Kings Supremacy. Now the Queflion will be, whether 
thefe Cannons for Blood were in ufe in this Kingdom 
or no? the contrary whereof may appear by many 
Prefidents, in R. 3. and H, 7. and the beginning of 
If, 8. in which time there were more attainted than 
fmce, or fcarce before : The Cannons of Irregularity 
of Blood were never received in England^ but upon 
pleafure. If a Lay Lord was attainted, the Bilhops 
affented to his Condemning, and were always prefent 
at the paffing of the Bill of Attainder : But if a Spiritual 
Lord, they went out as if they cared not whofe Head 
was cut off, fo none of their own. In thofe days the 
Biftiops being of great Houfes, were often entangled 
with the Lords in Matters of Treafon. But when d'ye 
hear of a Bilhop a Tra)rtor now ? 

5. You would not have Biftiops meddle with Tem- 
poral Affairs, think who you are that fay it. If a 
Papifl, they do in your Church ; if an Englijh Protefl- 
ant, they do among you ; if a Presbiterian, where you 
have no Bifhops, you mean your Presbiterian Lay 
Elders fhould meddle with Temporal Affairs as well 
as Spiritual. Befides, all Jurifdi6lion is Temporal, 
and in no Church, but they have fome Jurifdi6lion or 
other. The Queflion then will be reduced to Magis 
and Minis ; they meddle more in one Church than in 
another. 

6. Obfe^on, Biftiops give not their Votes by Blood 
in Parliament, but by an Office annext to them, which 
being taken away, they ceafe to vote, therefore there 
is not the fame reafon for them as for Temporal Lords. 
Anfw, We do not pretend they have that Power the 
lame way, but they have a Right : He that has an 
Office in Wejlminjler-Hall for his Life, the Office is as 
much his, as his Land is his that hath Land by 
Inheritance. 

7. Whether had the inferior Clergy ever any thing 
to do in the Parliament ? Anfw, No^ no oUierKife 
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than thus, There were certain of the Clergy that H 
toaflemble near the Parliament, with whom UieBiflK_ 
upon occafion might conrult (but there were none of 
the Convocation, as 'twas afterwards fetled, (vie.) the 
Dean, the Arch-Deacon, one for the Chapter, and two 
for the Diocefe) but it hapned by continuance of time 
(to lave Charges and Trouble) their Voices and the 
Confent of the whole Clergy were involved in the 
Bilhops, and at this day the Bifhops Writs run, to bring 
all thefe to the Parliament, but tlie Eiihops themfelves 
(land for all. 

8. Bifhops were formerly one of thefe two Condi- 
tions, either Men bred Canonifls and Civilians, fenl 
up and down Ambafladors to Rome and other Paits, 
and fo by their Merit came to that Greatnefs, or elfe 
great Noble Mens Sons, Brothers, and Nephews, 
and fo bom to govern the State : Now they are of a 
low Condition, their Education nothing of that way ; 
he gels a Living, and then a greater Living, and then 
a greater then that, and fo comes to govern. 

9. Bilhops are now unfit to Govern becaufe of their 
Learning, they are bred up in another Law, they run 
to the Text forfomething done amongft Xln^Jews thai 
nothing concerns Englami, 'tis jufl as if a Man would 
have a Kettle and he would not go to our Brasier to 
have it made ; as they make Kettles, but he would have 
it made as Hiram made his Brafs work, who wrought 
in Solomons Temple. 

10. To take away Biihops Votes, is but the begin- 
ning to lake them away ; for then they can be nd 
longer ufeful to the King or Stale. 'Tis but like the 
little Wimble, to let in the greater Auger. Objeiftion. 
But they are but for their Life, and that makes them 
alwaysgo for the Kingas hewiU havethera. Anfwer, 
This is againtl a double Charity, for you mull always 
fuppofe a bad King and bad Bifliops. Then again, 
whether will a Man be fooner content, himfelf (hould 
be made a Slave or his Son after him? [when we talk of 
our Children we mean our felves] befides they that 
have pofterity are more obliged to the King, then 
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they that are only for themfelves, in all ifye reafon in 
the World. 

11. How fhall the Clergy be in the Parliament if 
the Bifhops are taken away ? Anfwer. By the Layety, 
becaufe the Biftiops in whom the reft of the Clergy 
are included, are fent to the taking away their own 
Votes, by being involved in the major part of the 
Houfe. This follows naturally. 

12. The Biftiops being put out of the Houfe, whom 
will they lay the fault upon now ? When the Dog is 
beat out of the Room, where will they lay the ftink ? 

3Bu^0pii{ 0ut of X^t parliament. 

I. T N the beginning Biftiops and Presbyters were 
I alike, like the Gentlemen in the Country, 
-■- whereof one is made Deputy Livetenant, an- 
other Juftice of Peace, fo one is made a Biftiop, an- 
other a Dean ; and that kind of Government by Arch- 
Biftiops, and Biftiops no doubt came in, in imitation 
of the Temporal Government, not Jure Divino, In 
time of the Roman Empire, where they had a Legatus 
there they placed an Arch-Biftiop, where they had a 
Rector there a Biftiop, that every one might be in- 
ftrudled in Chriftianity, which now they had received 
into the Empire. 

2. They that fpeak ingenioufly of Biftiops and Pres- 
byters, fay, that a Biftiop is a great Presbyter, and 
during the time of his being Biftiop, above a Prefbyter: as 
your Prefident of the Colledge of Phifitians, is above the 
reft, yet he himfelf is no more than a Do6lor of Phyfick. 

3. The words [Biftiop and Presbyter] are promis- 
cuoufly ufed, that is confefled by all, and though the 
word [Biftiop] be in Timothy and Titus ^ yet that will 
not prove the Biftiops ought to have a Jurifdi6lion 
over the Presbyter, though Timothy and Titus had by 
the order that was given them : fome Body muft take 
care of the reft, and that Jurifdi6lion was but to Ex- 
communicate, and that was but to tell them they ftiould 
come no more into their Company. Or grant they 
did make Canons one for another, before they cataeto 
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be in the State, does it follow tiiey mud do fo 
the State iias receiv'd them into it ? What if 27» 
had Power in Ephefus, and Titui in Creei over 
Presbytersf Does it follow therefore the Bilhop mufl 
have the fame in England? Mull we be govem'd 
XiVe Mp/iefus aaA Creetf 

4. However fome of the Bilhops pretend to h^Jure 
Dwine, yet the PraQice of the Kingdom had ever 
been olherwife, for whatever Bifhops do otherwife 
then the Law permits, Weftminjler-Halt can controul, 
or fend them to abfolve, &•€. 

5. He that goes about to prove '^\Oi\<:i^% Jure Divine, 
does as a Man that having a Sword Hiall fttike it 
againfl an Anvil, if he (Irike it a while there, he may 
peradventure loofen it, though it be never fo well 
riveted, 'twill ferve to flrike another Sword (or cut 
Fleih) but not ^ainfl an Anvil. 

6. If you fhoulci lay you hold your Land by Mofes 
or Gods Law, and would try it by that, you may per- 
haps loofe, but by the Law of the Kingdom you are 
Pure of it, fo may the Uifhops by this Plea oi Jure 
Divino loofe all ; The Pope had as good a Title by 
the Law of England as could be had, had he not left 
that, and ciaim'd by Power from God. 

7. There is no Government enjoyn'd by Example, 
but by Precept ; it does not follow we mufl have 
Bifhops fljll, becaufe we have had them fo long. They 
are equally mad who fay Bifliops are fo Jure Divine 
that they mull be continued, and they who fay they 
are fo Antichriflian, that they mull be put away, all is 
as the State pleafes. 

8. To have no Miniflers, but Presbyters, 'tis as in 
the Temporal Hate they Ihould have no Officers but 
Conllables. Bilhops do bell Hand with Monarchy, 
thus as araongH the Laity, you have Dukes, Lords, 
Lieutenants, Judges, ^fe. to fend down the Kings 
pieafure to his SubjeiSls ; So you have Bilhops to 
govern the inferiour Clergy : Thefe upon occafion mat 
ttddrefs themfelves to the King, otherwife every Pj 
of the Parifli mull come, and run up to the Coui 
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9. The Proteflants have no Bifhops in France^ 
becaufe they live in a Catholic Country, and they will 
not have Catholic Bifhops ; therefore they mull govern 
themfelves as well as they may. 

10. What is that to the purpofe, to what end 
Bifhops Lands were given to them at firfl? you 
mufl look to the Law and Cuflom of the place. AVhat 
is that to any Temporal Lords Eflate, how Lands 
were firfl divided, or how in William the Conquerours 
days ? And if Men at firfl were juggled out of their 
Eflates, yet they are rightly their SuccefTours. If my 
Father cheat a Man, and he confent to it, the Inherit- 
ance is rightly mine. 

11. If there be no Bifhops, there mufl be some- 
thing elfe, which has the Power of Bifhops, though it 
be in many, and then had you not as good keep 
them ? If you will have no Half Crowns, but only 
fingle Pence, yet Thirty single Pence are a Half- 
Crown ; and then had you not as good keep both ? 
But the Bifhops have done ill, 'twas the Men, not the 
Fundlion ; As if you fhould fay, you would have no 
more Half Crowns, becaufe they were flolen, when 
the truth is they were not flolen becaufe they were 
Half-Crowns, but becaufe they were Money and light 
in a Thieves hand. 

12. They that would pull down the Bifhops and 
ere<5l a new way of Government, do as he that pulls 
down an old Houfe, and builds another, in another 
fafhion, there's a great deal of do, and a great deal of 
trouble, the old rubbifh mufl be carryed away, and 
new materials mufl be brought. Workmen mufl be 
provided, and perhaps the old one would have ferv'd 
as welL 

13. If the Parliament and Presbyterian Party fhould 
difpute who fhould be Judge ? Indeed in the begin- 
ning of Queen Elizabeth^ there was fuch a difference, 
between' the Protejlants and Papijls^ and Sir Nicholas 
Bacon Lord Chancellor was appointed to be Judge, 
but the Conclufion was the flronger Party carryed it : 
For fo Religion was brought into Kingdoms^ fo it l\a& 
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been continued, and fo it may be cafl out, when dnB 
State pleafes. " "■ 

14. 'Twill be a great dircouragement to Scholars 
that Bijhops ihould be put down : For now the Father 
can fay to his Son, and the Tutor to his Pupil, Study 
hard, amiyouJhaU have Vocem et Sedem in Parltamento j 
then it mud be, Study hard, and you Jhallhm'e a hundred 
a year if you pleafe your Parijh. Obj. But they tha,t 
enter into the Miniflry for preferment, are \^^ Judas 
that lookt after the Bag. Anf, It may be fo, if they 
turn Scholars at Judas' s Age, but what Arguments will 
they ufe to perfwade them to follow their Books while 
they are young ? 

SanU, 9ul1)ortf. 

1. ' I ■'HE giving a ^oc-f_;t//s7- his price for his j 
I has this advantage, he that will do fo, 
-*■ have the refufal of whatfoever comes to his 
hand, and fo by that means get many things, which 
otherwife he never (hould have feen. So 'tis in giving 
a Bawd her price. 

3. In buying Books or other Commodities, 'tis not 
always the bed way to bid half fo much as the felli 
asks ; witnefs the Country fellow that went to buy 
groat Shillings, they askt him three Shillings, and he 
them Eighteen Pence. 

3. They counted the price of the Books {Ails 
19,) and found Fifty Thoufand pieces of Silver, that' 
fo many Sextertii, or fo many three half pence of 
Money, about Three Hundred pound Sterling. 

4. Popifli Books teach and inform, what we km ^ 
we know much out of them. The Fathers, Churoff 
Story, Schoolmen, all may pafs for Popilh Books, and 
if you take away them, what Learning will you leave? 
Befides who mud be Judge ? The Cuftomer or the 
Waiter? If he difallowsa Book it mull not be brought 
into the Kingdom, then Lord have mercy upon all 
Schollars. Thefe Puritan Preachers if they have any 
things good, they have it out of Popiih Books, thoi ' 
they will not acknowledg[e] it, for fear of difpli 
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the people, he is a poor Divine that cannot fever the 
good from the bad. 

5. 'Tis good to have Tranflations, becaufe they 
ferve as a Comment, fo far as the Judgement of the 
Man goes. 

6. In Anfwering a Book, 'tis bed to be (hort, other- 
wife he that I write againfl will fufpedt I intend to 
weary him, not to fatisfy him Befides in being long I 
(hall give my Adverfary a huge advantage, fomewhere 
or other he will pick a hole. 

7. In quoting of Books, quote fuch Authors as are 
ufually read, others you may read for your own Satis- 
^dlion, but not name them. 

8. Quoting of Authors is mod for matter of Fa6l, 
and then I write them as I would produce a Witnefs, 
fometimes for a free Expreflion, and then I give the 
Author his due, and gain my felf praife by reading him. 

9. To quote a modem Dutch Man where I may ufe 
a Claflic Author, is as if I were to juftify my Reputa- 
tion, and I negle6l all Perfons of Note and Quality 
that know me, and bring the Teflimonial of the SculUon 
in the Elitchen. 

Cannon lb6aA* 

IF I would (ludy the Cannon-Law as it is ufed in 
England^ I mud (ludy the Heads here in ufe, 
then go to the Pradlicers in thofe Courts where 
that Law is pra6lifed, and know their Culloms, fo for 
all the lludy in the World. 

C^rfnumy* 

I. y^"^ Eremony keeps up all things ; 'Tis like a 
I Penny-Glafs to a rich Spirit, or fome Ex- 

^^ cellent Water, without it the water were 
fpilt, the Spirit loll. 

2. Of all people Ladies have no reafon to cry down 
Ceremonies, for they take themfelves flighted without 
it And were they not ufed with Ceremony, with 
Complements and AddrefTes, with Legs, and KiiTmg 
of Hands, they were the pittyfuUeft Creatures in the 
Woddi but yet methinks to ki£s their Hands afti^t tl^sTCL 
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Lips as fome do, is like little Boys, that after the 
the Apple, fall to the paring, out of a Love thejr 
to the Apple. 

CtianccllDr. 

I. 'T^ HE Bifhop is not to fit with the Cham ^_ 

I in his Court (as being a thing either beneodi)) 
-*~ him, or befide him) no more then the King 
is to fit in the Kings-£ctuk-vi\\sTi. he has made a Lord- 
Chief-Juftice. 

2. The Chancellor govem'd in the Church, who was 
a Layman. And therefore 'tis falfe which they charge 
the Bifhops with, that they Challenge fole JurifdiiSion. 
For the Bifhop can no more put out the Chancellor 
than the Chancellor the Bifhop. They were many of 
them made Chancellors for their Lives, and he is the 
fitteft Man to Govern, becaufe Divinity fo overwht 
the reft. 

CfianBiiig ^Oszi. 
I, "np^IS the Tryal of a Man to fee if 
I Change liis fide, and if he be fo weak 
-*- Change once, he will Change again. 
Country Fellows have a way to try if a Man be wealt 
in the Hams, by coming behind him, and giving him 
a b!ow unawares, if he bend once, he wiil bend again. 

2. The Lords that fall from the King after they have 
got Edates, by bafe Flattery at Court, and now pre- 
tend Coufcience, do as a Vintner, that when he firft 
fets up, you may bring your Wench to his Houfe, arid 
do your things there, but when he grows Rich, he 
turns Confcientious, and will fell no Wiue upon the 
Sabbath-day. 

J. CoUonel Goring ferving firfl the one fide uid 
then the other, did like a good Miller that knows how 
to grind which way foever the Wind fits. 

4. After Lutherha.A made a Combuflioo in Germany 
about Religion, he was fent to by the Pope, to be taken 
off, and offer'd any preferment in the Church, that he 
would make choice of, Luther anfwer'd, if 
offered half as much at liril, he would have 
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i^ bat now he had gone fo far, he could not come 
■ , in Truth he hail made himfelf a greater thing 
they could niake him, the German Princes Courted 
he was become the Authour of a Seilit ever aitec 
to be called Lut/urans. So have our Preachers done 
thai are againft the Bifhops, they have made them< 
f^ves greater with the People, than they can be made 
the Other way, and therefore there is the lefs Charity 
probably in bringing them of. Charity to Strangers 
is injoyned in the Text, by Strangers is there under- 
ftood thofe that are not of our own kin, Strangers to 
your Blood, not thofe who cannot tell whence they 
came, that is be Charitable to your Neighbours whom 
jfou know to be hooefl poor People. 

C))Tidlmad. 
I. y"*^ Hriflmas succeeds the Salumalia, the fame i 
1 time, the fame number of Holy days, then 

^—^ the Mailer wailed upon the Servant like j 
the Lord of Mijmle. 

%. Our Meats and otir Sports (much of tliem) have 
jelation to Church-works. The Coffin of our Chriflmas 
Pies in fliape long, is in imitation of the Cratch, our 
Choofing Kings and Queens on Twelfth night, hath 
rcfeTenc« to the Three Kings. So likewife our eating 
of Fritters, whipping of Tops, Roalling of Herrings, 
Jack of Lents, &'c. they were all in imitation of Church- 
works, Emblems of Martyrdom. Our Tanfiea at 
£afier have reference to the hitter Herbs : though 
St the lame time 'twas always the Fafhion for a Man 
to have a Gammon of Bakon, to Ihow himfelf to be 
najew. 

£i|TU(lliiii«. 
r. T N the High Church oi Jtrufaiem, the Chriftians 
I were but another Sett of Jeuis, that did believe 
■^ the Afefftat was come. To be called was 
OOlbiog clfe, but to become a Chrillian, to have the 
Nunc of a Chriflian, it being their own Language, for 
■moDgft the/«('j, when they made a Doflor of Lawi 
"Una ^d be was called. 
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2. The Turis tell their People of a Heaven where 
there is fenfible Plearure, bat of a Hell where they 
(hall fuffer they do not know what. The ChrifUans 
quite invert this order, they tell us of a Hell where 
we (hall feel fenfible Pain, but of a Heaven where we 
(hall enjoy we cannot tell what. 

3, Why did the Heathens objeft to the Chriftians, 
that they Worfhip an Aifes Head ? you mud knovr, 
that to a Heathen, a /etc and a Chridian were all 
one, that they regarded him not, fo he was not one of 
them. Now that of the AlTes Head might proceed 
from fuch a miftake as this, by the/ai's Law all the 
Firillings of Cattle were to be offered to God, except 
a Young Afs, which was to be redeem'd, a Heathen 
being prefent, and feeing young Calves, and young 
Lambs killed at their Sacrifices, only young Affea 
redeem'd might very well think they had that f" 
Beall in fonie high Eftimation, and thence I " 
imagine they worihipt it as a God. 

eri)urd). 

Eretofore the Kingdom let theChurch alone, 
let them do wliat they would, becaufe they 
had fomething elfe to think of (vis.) Wara, 
but now in time of peace, we begin to examine all 
things, will have nothing but wliat we like, grow dainty 
and wanton, juft as in a Family the Heir ufes to go a 
hunting, he never confiders how his Meal is ^efl, 
takes a bit, and away, but when he (lays within, then 
he grows curious, he does not like this, nor he does 
not like that, he will have his Meat drefl his own way, 
or peradventure he will drefs it himfelf. 

2. It hath ever been the gain of the Church when 
the King will let the Church have no Power to ciy 
down the King and cry up the Church : but when the 
Church can make ufe of the Kings Power, then to 
bring all under the Kings Perogative, the Catholicks 
of England go one way, and the Court Clergy another, 

3. A glorious Church is like a Magnificent Fe^ft 
there is all the variety that may be, but every ; 
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choofes out a difh or two that he likes, and lets the 
reft alone, how Glorious foever the Church is, every 
one choofes out of it his own Religion, by which he 
governs himfelf and lets the reft alone. 

4. The Laws of the Church are moft Favourable 
to the Church, becaufe they were the Churches own 
making, as the Heralds are the beft Gentlemen becaufe 
they make their own Pedigree. 

5. There is a Queftion about that Article, Concern- 
ing the Power of the Church, whether thefe words [of 
having Power in Controverfies of Faith] were not 
ftoln in, but 'tis moft certain they were in the Book of 
Ajticles that was Confirm'd, though in fome Editions 
they have been left out : But the Article before tells you, 
who the Church is, not the Clergy, but Catus fdelium. 

Cf^urd^ of Born; • 

I. 1 ^ Efore a Juglars Tricks are difcovered we 
I ^ admire him, and give him Money, but after- 
-^^ wards we care not for them, fo 'twas before 
the difcovery of the Jugling of the Church of Rome, 

2. Catholics fay, we out of our Charity, believe they 
of the Church of Rome may be faved : But they do 
not believe fo of us. Therefore their Church is better 
according to our felves ; firft, fome of them no doubt 
believe as well of us, as we do of them, but they muft 
not fay fo, befides is that an Argument their Church 
is better than Ours, becaufe it has lefs Charity ? 

3. One of the Church of Rome will not come to our 
Prayers, does that agree he doth not like them? I 
would fain fee a Catholic leave his Dinner, becaufe a 
Nobleman's Chaplain fays Grace, nor haply would he 
leave the Prayers of the Churchy if going to Church 
were not made a mark of diftindlion between a Pro- 
teflant and a Papijl, 

I. '^ I ^HE Way coming into our great Churches 
I was Antiently at the Weft door, that Men 
**• might fee the Altar, and all the Church be- 
fore them, the other Doors were but Poftems. 
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Citj;. 
T'Hat makesaCity? Whether a Bidioprii 
or any of that nature? Anfiver. 'Tis 
according to the firil Charter which made 
them a Corporation. If they are Incorporated by Name 
of Civitas they are a City, if by the name of Burgum, 
then they are a Burrough. 

3. The Lord Mayor of London by their firil Charter 
was to be prefented to the King, in his abfence to the 
Lord Chief Jufticiary of England, afterwards to the 
Lord Chancellor, now to the Barons of the Exchequer, 
but dill there was a Refervation, that for their Hontw 
they (hould come once a Year to the King, as 
do ftill. 

Ctesp. 
"^Hough a Clergy-Man have no Faults of 

1, yet the Faults of the whole Tribe Qiafl 
t laid upon him, fo that he (hall be fure 
not to lack. 

2. The Clergy would have us believe them againfl, 
our own Reafon, as the Woman would have her Hus- 
band againll his own Eyes : What ! will you believe 
your own Eyes before your own fweet Wife ? 

3. The Condition of the Clergy towards their 
Prince, and the Condition of the Phyfitian is all one : 
the Phyfitians tell the Prince they have Agrick and 
Rubarb, good for hira, and good for his Subjetfla 
bodies, upon this he gives them leave to ufe it, but if 
it prove naught, then away with it, they fhall afe it no 
more. So the Clergy tell the Prince they have Phyficit 
good for his Soul, and good for the Souls of his People, 
upon that he admits them : but when he finds by 
Experience they both trouble him and his People, he 
will have no more to do with them, what is that to 

y body elfe if a King will not go to Heaven. 

\. Clei^ Man goes not a dram further than this, 

D obey your Prince in general [if he docs 

1 to obey hira you mull he inform' ' 

e whofe profefiion it is to tell you. The 
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of the Tower (a good difcreet Man) tolJ Dr. Mofti^i 
(who was fenl to me, and the reft of the Gentlemen ■ 
CoEnniitted the 3, Caroli, to perfwade Us to fuhmit 
to the King) that they fouod no fucli words as [Parlia- 
ment, Habeas Corpus, Rdurn, Tower, &c,] Neither in 
the Fathers, nor the School-Men, nor in the Text, and 
therefore forhia part he believed he underftood nothing 
crf'theburmefs. A Satyr upon all thofe Clergy Men that 
meddle withMatters they do not underfland. 

All Confefs there never was a more Learned Clergy, 
tiO Man taxes them with Ignorance, fiut to talk of 
that, is like the Fellow that was a great Wentcher he 
wi(ht God would forgive him his Leachery, and lay ^ 
Ufuiy to his Chatge. The Clergy have worfe Faults 

6. The Clergy and Laity together are never like t 
do well, 'tis as if a Man were to make an Excellent 
FeaA and (hould have his Apothecary and Phyfitian 
come into the Kitchen : The Cooks if they were let 
alone would make Excellent Meat, but then comes the 
Apodiecary and he puts Rubarb into one Sauce, and _ 
Agrick into another Sauce. Chain up the Clergy o 
lioth fides. 

Bigt) CammifEiion. 
t, A yf EN cry out upon the High-Commiflion, as 
I VI ''^ *^^ Clergy-men only had 10 do in it, 
■^"-'- when I believe there are more Lay-men 
. ComminiOQ there, than Clergymen, if the Laymen 
will not come, whofe fauh is that? So of the Star- 
Chamber the People think the Biihops only cenfur'd 
J'nn, Burton and Baftwick, when there were but two 
there, and one speak not in his own Caufe. 

%aviis oX trammaiuj. 

Here be but two Erroneous Opinions in the 

Houfe of Commons, That the Lords fit only 

for themfelves, when the truth is. they fit as 

for the Common-wealth. The Knights and 

fit for themfelves and othtrs, fome for 

I, fome for fewer, and what is the rcafon ? 
: the Room will not hold all, U* Uitd^ "acv 
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few, they all come, and imagine a Room able to-ffSH 
all the Coinmons of England, then the Lords umP 
Burgeffes would fit no otherwife than the Lords do. 
The fecond Error is, that the Houfe of Commons arc 
to begin to give Subfidies, yet if the Lords diflent 
ihey can give no Money. 

2. The Houfe of Coinmons is called the Lower 
Houfe in Twenty Atls of Parliament, but what are 
Twenty Aifls of Parliament araongd Friends ? 

3. The Form of a Charge runs thus, / Accnfe 
Name of all the Commons of England, how theo 
any man be as a Witnefs, when every man is madi 
Accufer ? 

ConOulitUm. 

I. T N time of Parliament it ufed to be one of the 
I firfl things the Houfe did, to petition the King 
-'- that his Confeffor might be removed, as fear- 
ing either his power with the King, or elfe, leafl he 
(liould reveal to the Pope what the Houfe was in 
doing, as no doubt he did, when the Catholick Caufe 
was concerned, 

a. The difference between us and the Fapifls is. we 
both allow Contrition, but the Fapifls make ConfeHion 
a part of Contrition, they fay a Man is not fufticiently 
contrite, till he confefs his fins to a Pried. 

3. Why fhould I think a Prieft will not reveal Con- 
feflion, I am fure he will do anything that is forbidden 
him, haply not fo often as [, the utmofl. puniflimcnt is 
Deprivation, and how can it be proved, that ever any 
man reveal'd Confeflion, when there is no Witnefe? 
And no man can be Witnefs in his own caufe. A 
meer GuHery. There was a time when 'twas publick 
in the Church, and there is much againft their Auri- 
cular Confeflion, 

(Comfitttnqi. 

I. "" I ''Hat which is a Competency for one Man, is 

I not enough for another, no more than that 

■^ which will keep one Man warm, will keep 

another Man warm ; one man can go in Doublet and 
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Hofe, when another Man cannot be without a Cloak, 
and yet have no more Cloaths than is neceffary for him. 

^rrat'C0n{uncti0n« 

THE greatefl Conjun6lion of Saturn 2xA Jupi- 
ter ^ happens but once in Eight Hundred 
Years, and therefore Aflrologers can make no 
Eixperiments of it, nor foretel what it means, (not 
but what the Stars may mean fomthing, but we can- 
not tell what) becaufe we cannot come at them. 
Suppofe a Planet were a Simple, or an Herb, How 
could a Phyfician tell the Vertue of that Simple, 
unlefs he could come at it, to apply it? 

I. T T E that hath a Scrupulous Confcience, is like 

I I a Horfe that is not well weigh'd, he flarts 

-*"-*■ at every Bird that flies out of the Hedge. 

2. A Knowing Man will do that, which a tender 
Confcience Man dares not do, by reafon of his Igno- 
rance, the other knows there is no hurt, as a Child is 
afraid to go into the dark, when a Man is not, becaufe 
he knows there is no danger. 

3. If we once come to leave that out-loofe, as to 
pretend Confcience againll Law, who knows what in- 
convenience may follow? For thus, Suppofe an 
Anabaptijl comes and takes my Horfe, I Sue him, he 
tells me he did according to his Confcience, his Con- 
fcience tells him all things are common amongfl the 
Saints, what is mine is his, therefore you do ill to 
make fuch a Law, If any Man takes anothers Horfe 
he (hall be hang'd. What can I fay to this Man ? He 
does according to his Confcience. Why is not he as 
honed a Man as he that pretends a Ceremony eflab- 
liflit by Law, is againfl his Confcience ? Generally 
to pretend Confcience againfl Law is dangerous, in 
feme cafes haply we may. 

4. Some men make it a cafe of Confcience, whether 
a man may have a Pidgeon-houfe, becaufe his Pidgeons 
eat other Folks Com. But there is no Cuch. thycL%^& 
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Confcience in the bufinefs, the matter is, whether he 
be a man of fuch Quality, that the State allow-s him 
to have a. Dove-houfe, if fo there's an end of the bufi- 
nefs, his Pidgeons have a right to eat where they 
pleafe themfelves. ■ '| 

Canferralltr fflxceM. ^^^H 

'^HF./eii's had a peculiar way of Confeci^^^^| 
things to God, which we have not. ^^^^| 
, Under the Law, God, who was Mal^(| 
of all, made choice of a Temple to Worfliip in, where 
he was more efpecially prefent : Ju(l as the Mailer of 
the Houfe, who ow[n]s all the Houfe, makes choice 
of one Chamber to he in, which is called the Mafter'a 
Chamber, but under the Gofpel there was no fuch 
thing. Temples and Churches are fet apart for the con- 
veniencyofmen to Worfhipin; they cannot meet upoD 1 
the point of a Needle, but God himfelf makes no choice. 

3. All things are Gods already, we can give him no 
ri^t by confecrating any, that he had not before, only 
we fet it apart to his Service. Jull as a Gardiner 
brings his Lord and Mailer a Basket of Apricocks, 
and prefents them, his Lord thanks him, perhaps gives 
him fomething for his pains, and yet the Apricocks 
were as much his Lords before as now. 

4. What is Confecrated, is given to forae particular 
man, to do God Service, not given to God, but given 
to Man, to ferve God : And there's not any thing. 
Lands or Goods, but fome men or other have it in 
their power, to difpofe of as they pleafe. The faying 
things Confecrated cannot be taken away, makes meo 
afraid of Coofecration. 

5. Yet Confecration has this Power, when a Man 
has Confecrated any thing to God, he cannot of him- 
felf take it away. | 

CJintradi. 

I . T F our Fathers have loll their Liberty, why may 
I not we labour to regain it? Anjw. Wei " 
*- look to the Contrad, if that be rightly ■ 

we muii fland to it, if we once grant we may n 
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from Contrails upon any inconveniency that nmjl^ 
afterwards happen, we fliall have no Rirgain kept 
If I fd! you a Horfe, and do not like my Bargain, I 
urill have my Horfe again. 

a. Keep your Contracts, fo far a Divine goes, but 
bow to make our Contra6ts is left to our felves, and 
ss we agree upon the conveying of this Hoafe, or thai 
Land, fo it mufl. be, if you offer me a hundred pounds 
for my Glove. I tell you what my Glove is, a pltun 
Glove, pretend no virtue in it, the Glove is my own, 
I profrfs not to fell Gloves, and we agree for an 
hundred pounds, I do not know why I may not with 
a (afe Confcience take it. The want of that common 
Obvious DiftioiSion of/us proitptivum, 3.viA/usper- 
tnijfum, does much trouble men. 

3. Lady Kent Articled with Sir Edward Herbert, 
that he fhould come to her when (he fent for him, and 
(lay with her as long as Ihe would have him, to which 
he fet his hand ; then he Articled with her, That he 
Ihould go away when he pleas'd, and Hay away as long 
as he pleas'd, to which (he fet her hand. This is the 
Epitome of all the Conlradls in the World, betwixt 
man and man, betwixt Prince and Subjei^, ihey keep 
them as long as they hke them, and no longer. 

Counctl. 
■^Hey talk (but blafphemoiifly enough) I 
the Holy Ghofl is Prefident of their Gena 
Councils, when the truth is, the odd n 
(liP the Iloly-Ghofl. 

Canbncaliim. 
^Hen the King fends his Writ for a Parlia- 
ment, he fends for two Knights for a 
;, and two Burgeffes for a Corpora- 
lion : But when he fends for two Archbi(hops for | 
Convocation, he commands them to it(femble \' 
whole Clergy, but they out of cuflotne araongft t1 
fclve* fend to the ffilhops of their Provinces to wiH* 
them to bring two Claiks for a Oiocefc, the Dean, oae 
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for the Chapter, and the Arch -deacons, but toll 
King every Clergy- -man is there prefenL 

2. We have nothing fo nearly expreffes the power' 
of a Convocation, in refpetft of a ParHanient, as a 
Court-Leet, where they have a power to make By- 
Laws, as they call them ; as that a man (hal! put fo 
many Cows, or flieep in the Common, but they can 
make nothing that is contrary to the Laws of the 
Kingdom. 

Ctfrtt. 
I. \ Thanafnts's Creed is the niorlert, take away 
t-\ ihe Preface, and the force, and the Con- 

■^ *■ clufion, which are not part of the Creed. 
In the Nicens Creed it is «e ekcXijo-iuv, I believe 
in the Church, but now, as our Common-prayer has 
it, I believe one Catholick and Apofloltck Chui 
they tike not Creeds, becaufe they would haveB 
Forms of Faith, as they have none of Prayer, th^ 
there be more reafon for the one than for the otlg 
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{9ain nation. 

I. T F the Phyfician fees you eat anything that is 
I not good for your Body, to keep you from it, 
^ he crys 'tis poyfon, if the Divine fees you 
any thing that is hurtful for your Soul, to keep ' 
from it, he crys out you are damn'd. 

z. To preach long, loud, and Damnation is the 
to be cry'd up. We love a man that Damns us, am 
run after him again to fave us. If a man had a fore Leg; 
and he fliould go to an Honeil Judicious Chyruigeon, 
and he ITiould only bid him keep it warm, and anoint 
with fuch an Oyl (an Oyl well known) that would do 
the Cure, haply he would not much regard him, be- 
caufe he knows the Medecine before hand an ordinary 
Medecinc. But if he ihould go to a Surgeon that 
fiiould tell him your Leg will Gangreen within three 
days, and it mud be cut off, and you will die, unlefe you 
do fomething that I could tell you, what liftning there 
would be to this Man ? Oh for the Lord's fake, tell, "^ 
what this is, I will give you any content for your 
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1. T T THY have we none poiTeft with Devils in 
Vy England ? The old Anfwer is, the Pro- 
' ' te(Unts the Devii hath already, and the 
Papifts are fo Holy, he dares not meddle with them. 
Why, then beyond Seas where a Nun is poffeft, when 
a Jfugonol comes into the Church, does not the Devil 
hunt them out ? The Priefl teaches him, you never 
(aw the Devi] throw up a Nuns Coats, mark that, the 
Priefl will not fuffer it, for then the People will fpit at 
him. 

a. Cafting out Devils is meer Juggling, they never 
cart, out any but what they firft cafl in. They do 
it where for Reverence no man ihall dare to Examine 
it, they do it in a Comer, in a Mortice-hole, not in the 
Matket-place, They do nothing but what may be 
done by Art, they make the Devil By out of the Win- 
dow in the likenefs of a Bat, or a Rat, why do they 
not hold him P Why, in the likenefs of a Bat, or a 
Rat, or fonie Creature ? That is why not in fome 
fliape we Paint him in, with Claws and Horns? By 
this trick they gain much, gain upon Mens fancies, and 
lb are reverenc'd, and certainly if the Pried deliver 
me from him, that is my mod deadly Enemy, I have 
all the Reaibn in the World to Reverence him. 
Objeflion. But if this be Juggling, why do they punilh 
Impoftures? Anfiver. Eor great Reafon, becaufe 
they do not play their part well, and for fear others 
(hould difcover them, and fo all of them ought to be 
of the fame Trade. 

3, A Perfon of Quality came to my Chamber in the 
Temple, and told me he had two Devils in his bead 
[I wonder'd what he meant] and juft at that lime, one 
of ihem bid him kill me, [with that I begun to be 
afraid and thought he was mad] he faid he knewJT" 
conltl Cure him, and therefore intreated me 
btm fomcthing, for he was refolv'd to go to n 
cbe. IperceivingwhatanOpinionhehadofme.andtt 
twas onJy Melancholy that troubl'd him, took V 
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hand, warranted bim, if he would follow my clire<5lii 
to Cure him id a fhort time. I defired him to let 
be alone about an hour, and then to come 
which he was very willing to. In the mean 
I got a Card, and lapt it up handfomi 
of Taffata, and put ftringa to the Taffata, and 
he came gave it to him, to hang about his Nedt, 
withaJ charged him, that he (hould not (liforder him- 
felf neither with eating or drinking, but eat very httle 
of Supper, and fay his Prayers duly when he went to 
Bed, and I made no queilion but he would be well in 
three or four days. Within that time I went to Dinner 
to his Houfe and askt him how he did ? He faid, 
was much better, but not perfeiSlly wellj 
had not dealt clearly with me, he had four Di 
in his head, and he perceiv'd two of them were _ 
with lliat which I had given him, but the other 
troubled him Rill. Well faid I, I am glad two 
Ihera are gone I make no doubt but to gel away the 
other two Ukewife. So I gave hira another thing to 
hanR about his Neck, three days after he came lo me 
to my Chamber and profefl he was now as well 33 
ever he was in his life, and did extreamly thank me for 
the great care I had taken of htm, I fearing 
he might relapfe into the like Diftemper, told 
thai there was none but nay felf, and one Phyfl 
more in the whole Town that could Cure the D(' 
in the head, and that was Dr. Harvey {whom I 
preparVi) and wifht him if ever he found himfelf ill in 
my abfence to go to hira, for he could Cure his Dif- 
eafe, as well as my felf The Gentleman lived nuuqr 
Years and was never troubl'd after. 

Self !9f iiQ^. 

I. "~r^ISmuchtheDo(5lrine of the times that B 
I (hould not pleafe themfelves, but 1' 
-*■ themfelves every thing theylake dclight.fl 
not look upon Beauty, wear no good Clothes, eatl 
good Meat, iS-f. which feems the greatefl. Accufaffl 
that can be upon the maker of all good things. T 
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they be not tobeus'd, why did God make them? 
truth is, they that preach againft them, cannot i 
ufe of them their felves, and then again they 
Efteein by feeming to contemn them. But mark 
while you live, if they do not pleafe themfelves ■ 
much as they can, and we live more by Exampir "■ 
precept 

SBurn. 
I. A Duell may dill be granted in forae d 
i\ by the Law of Eiiglatia, and only there, 
■^ *■ That the Church allow'd it Antiently, ap- 
pears by this, in their publlck Liturgies there were 
Prayers appointed for the Duelifts to fay, the Judge, 
ufed to bid them go to fuch a Church and pray, &'c. 
But whether is this Lawful ? If you grant any War 
Lawful, I make no doubt but to Convince it. War is 
Lawful, becaufe God is the only Judge between two, 
that is Supream. Now if a difference happen between 
two Subjects, and it cannot be decided by Human 
TelUmony, why may they not put it to God to Judge 
between them by the Permiflion of the Prince ? Nay 
what if we (hould bring it down for Arguments fake, to 
the Swordmen. One gives me the Lye, 'tis a great 
dtfgrace to take it, the Law has made no provifion to 
give Remedy for the Injury (if you can fuppofe any 
r thing an Injury for which the Law gives no Remedy) 

I why am not I in this cafe Supream, and may therefore 

B right my felf. 

H 3. A Duke ought to fight with a Gentleman, the 

H Reafon is this, the Gentleman will fay to the Duke 'tis 
H True, you hold a higher Place in the State than L 
H there's a great diflance between you and me, but your 
H Dignity does not Priviledge you to do me an Injury. 
H as foon as ever you do me an Injury, you make your 
H felf my equal, and as you are my equal I Challenge 
r you, and m fence the Duke is bound lo Anfwer h'~- 
r Thi» will give you fooie light to vnderfland the Qi 
I rel bciwixt a Prince and his Subjei^s, though there 

h » vaft dillancc between him and them, and they 

H to obey him, according to their Contraill, yet he * 
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no power to do them an Injuiy, then they think tl 
felvea as much bound to Vindicate their right, 
they are to obey his Lawful Commands, nor is d 
any other meafure of Juftice»left upon Earth 1 

1, A N Epitaph mua be made fit for the Perfoil ■ 
/-\ for whom it is made, for a Man to fay all the 
■^ ^ Excellent things, that can be faid upon one, 
and call that his Epitaph, is as if a Painter Jhould 
make the handfomeil piece he can poflibly make, and 
fay 'twas my Picture, It holds in a Funeral Sermon. 

ffiquitfi. 
r. "p^ Quity in Law is the fame that the %\ 
j~^ in Religion, what every one pleafes to 
■^ — ^ it, fomerimes they go according to 
faience, fometimes according to Law, foraetimes ac- 
cording to the Rule of Court. 

z. Equity is a Roguith thing, for Law we have 
a meafure, know what to trufl. to, Equity is according 
to Confcience of him that is Chancellor, and as that is 
larger or narrower, fo is Equity. 'Tis all one as if 
they Ihould make the Standard for the meafure, 
call a Chancellors Foot, what an uncertain meal 
would this be? One Chancellor has a long F< 
another a ihort Foot, a third an indifferent Foot 
the fame thing in the Chancellors Confcience. 

3. That faying, do as you would be done to, is often 
mifunderftood, for 'tis not thus meant that I a private 
Man, (hould do to you a private Man, as I would 
have you to me, but do, as we have agreed to do one 
to another by publick Agreement, If the Pnfoner 
(hould ask the Judge, whether he would be content to 
be hang'd, were he in his Cafe, he would anfwer no,' 
Then fays the Prifoner, do as you would be dene 
neither of them muft do as private Men, but the " 
inuil do by him as they have publickly agreed, 
both Judge and Prifoner have confented to 
that if either of them Steal, they (hail be hanged. 
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I. X T ^ ^^^* fpeaks ill of another commonly 
before he is aware, makes himfelf fuch 
a one as he fpeaks againll, for if he had 

the Civility or breeding he would forbear fuch kind of 

Language. 

2. A Gallant Man is above ill words : an Example 
we have in the old Lord of Salisbury (who was a 
great wife Man) Stone had call'd fome Lord about 
Court, Fool, the Lord complains and has Stone whipt, 
Stem cries, I might have called my Lord of Salisbury 
Fool often enough, before he would have had me whipt 

3. Speak not ill of a great Enemy but rather give 
him good words, that he may ufe you the better, if 
you chance to fall into his Hands, the Spaniard did 
this when he was dying, his Confeffor told him (to 
work him to Repentance) how the Devil Tormented 
the wicked that went to Hell : the Spaniard replying, 
called the Devil my Lord. I hope my Lord the 
Devil is not fo Cruel, his Confeffor reproved him. 
Excufe me faid the Don^ for calling him fo, I know 
not into what hands I may fall, and if I happen into 
his, I hope he will ufe me the better for giving him 
good words. 

<(^c0mmunicatton« 

I. '^ I ^Hat place they bring for Excommunication 
I [put away from among your felves that 
-^ wicked person, i Cor, 5. Cha: 13. verfe\ is 
corrupted in the Greek, for it (hould be to irovripoyy 
put away that Evil from among you, not tov irovrifiov^ 
that Evil Perfon, befides o voitipoq is the Devil in 
Scripture, and it may be so taken there, and there is 
a new Edition of Theoderet come out, that has its right 
TO roynf^^' 'Tis true the Chrillians before the Civil 
State became Chrillian, did by Covenant and Agree- 
ment fet down how they fhould live ; and he that did not 
obferve what they agreed upon, fhould come no more 
amongfl them, that is, be Excommunicated. Such Men 
are fpoken of by the Apoftle [Romans i. 31.] who he 



calls aaudtToic cni irriaovlait, the Vulgar has it, Jka 
pofd, etfine/mdre, the lall word is pretty well, but i_^_ 
fiiill not at all, Origen in his Book againil CelfuSi 
fpeaks of the ChriAians. aabtiicii : the Tranflation 
renders it Convenlus, as it fignifies a Meeting, when it 
is plain it fignifies a Covenant, and the Engli/h Bible 
turned the other word well. Coven an t-brealcers. Piiny 
tells us, the Cbriflians took an Oath amongfl them- 
felves to live thus, and thus. 

3. The other place {Die Eedefia\ tell the Church, is 
but a weak Ground to raife Excommunication upon, 
efpecially from the Sacrament, the lefTer Excommuni- 
cation, fince when that was fpoken, the Sacrament was 
inftituled. The Jews Ecdejia was their StinAedrintf 
their Court : fo that the meaning is ; if after once or 
twice Admonition this Brother will not be reclaim'd, 
bring him thither. 

3. The firil Excommunication was 180. Years after 
Chrift, and that by Viftor, Bifliop oi Rome. But liiat 
was no more than this, that they (hould Communicate 
and receive the Sacrament amongil themfelves, not with 
thofe of the other Opinion : The Controverfie (as I 
take it) being about the Feaft oi Eajier. Men do not 
care for EJtcoramunication becaufe they are (hot out of 
the Church, or delivered up to SalAan, but becaufe 
the Law of the Kingdom takes hold of them, after fo 
many days a Man cannot Sue, no, not for his Wife, if 
you take her from him, and there may be as much 
Reafon, to grant it for a fmall Fault, if there be Con- 
tumacy, as for a great one. in Wejlminjler-Hall you 
you may Out-law a Man for forty Shillings, which 
is their Excommunication, and you can do no more 
for forty Thoufand Pound. 

4, When Conjfantine became Chriftiau, he fo fell 
in love with the Clergy, that he let them be Judges of 
all riiings, but that continued not above three or four 
Years, by reafon they were to be Judges of matters 
they underflood not, and then they were allowed to 
meddle with nothing but Religion, all JurifditlJoB 
belonged to him, and he fcanted tbem out as mudiAjM 
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be pleafed, and fo things have fince continued. 
Excommunicate for three or four things, matters c< 
cerning Adultery. Tythes, Wills, d"c. which is 
Civil Punilhment the State allows for fuch Faults, 
a Bilhop Excommunicate a Man for what he ou^t 
not. the Judge has Power to abfolve. and punilh the 
Bidiop, if they had that Jurifdiftion from God, why 
does not the Church Excommunicate for Murder, for 
Theft? Iflhe Civil Power might take away all but 
three things, why may they not take them away to? 
If this Excommunication were taken away, the Pres- 
byters would be quiet ; 'tis that they have a mind to, 
'tis that they would fain be at, like the Wench that 
was to be Married ; (he asked her Mother when 'twas 
done, if fhe Ihould go to Bed prefently: no fays her 
Motlier you mufl Dine firft, and then to Bed Mother? 
no you muH Dance after Dinner, and then to Bed 
Mother, no you muft go to Supper, and then to Bed 
Mother, 6-f. 

jFait!) anti Wiorta. 
I. '■■' I ""Was an unhappy Divifion that has been 
I made between Faith and Works ; though 
-*■ in my Intellect I may divide them, juft as 
In the Candle, I know there is both light and heal. 
But >'et put out the Candle, and they are both gone, 
one remains not without the other: So 'tis betwixt 
Faith and Works ; nay, in a right Conception J-ii/a eft 
{^us, if I believe a thing becaufe I am commandi 
that is Of us. 

Hat the Church debare us one da; 
gives us leave to take out in an 
Firrt. we Fall, and then we Feafl 
there is a Carnival, and then a Lent. 

X. Whether do Human Laws bind the Confrience 
If they do, 'tis a way to enfnare : If wc fay they d( 
not, wc open the door to difobedience. Anfw. Ii 
tbia Cafe wc muft look to liie Juftice of the Law, aDi 
intention of tlie Law-giver. If there be no Inflice ' 
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the Law, 'tis not to be obey'd, if the intention of the 
Law-giver be abfolute, our obedience mull, be fo too. 
If the inltntion of the Law-giver enjoyn a Penalty as 
a Compenfation for the Breach of the Law, I fin not, 
if I fubniit to the Penalty, if it enjoyn a Penalty, as a 
fiirther enforcement of Obedience to the Law, then 
ought I to obferve it, which may be known by the 
often repetition of the Law. The way of Failing Is 
enjoyn'd unto them, who yet do not obferve it. The 
Law enjoyns a Penalty as an enforcement to Obedience; 
which intention appears by the often calling upon us, 
to keep that Law by the King and the Difpenfation of 
the Church to fuch as are not able to keep it , ift 
Young Children, Old Folks, Dtsfeas'd Men, 6fC>r 
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I. T T hath ever been the way for Fathers, taj 
I their Sons, to flrengthen this by the Law. 
-*- the Land, every one at Twelve Years of age, 
is to take the Oath of Allegiance in Court-Leets, , 
whereby he fwears Obedience to the King. 

''HE old Law was. That when a Mai 
n'd, he was to be Fin'd Sa/vo i 
n£menlOi fo as his Countenance mighf^ 
fafe, taking Countenance in the fame fenfe as youi 
Countryman does, when he fays, if you will come unto 
my Houfe, I will (how you the bed Countenance I can, 
that is not the beft Face, but the beil Fnlertainmeiit. 
The meaning of the Law was, that fo much fhould be 
taken from a man, fuch a Gobbet diced off, that yet 
notwith (landing he might live in the fame Rank and 
Condition he lived in before ; but now they Fine men. 
ten times more than they are worth. 

1. 'T~*HE Puritans who will allow no fi-ee-«l 

I all, but God does all, yet will ailoj 

-*- Subjed his Liberty to do, or not to dJ 

n'ithdaadmg the King, the God upon Earth, r 
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might W" 

as youi 
>me unto 
ice I can, 
[ainmeiit. 
bould be 
that yet 
Lank and 
F'inemeii 
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ArmimanSy who hold we have free-will, yet fay, i 
wc come to the King, there mull be all Obedient 
and no LJlierty to be flood for. 

I. '1 ""HE Fryers fay they poffefs nothing, whotf 
I then are the Lands they hold? not their 
■*■ Superiour's, he hath vow'd Poverty as well as 
they, whofc then ? To anfwer this, 'twas Decreed they 
thould fay they were the Popes. And why mull the 
Fryers be more perfei5l than the Pope hirafelf? 

I. if there had been no Fryers, Chrijlendome might 
have conlinu'd quiet, and things renjain'd at a (lay. 

If there had been no Ledlurers (which fucceed the 
Friers in their way) the Church of England might 
have ftood, and flourilht at this day. 
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LD Friends are beft. King /a 
call for his Old Shoos, they were ealiell 



£ciuEiIos]| Of CTltidt. 
I. ^ T"^ Hey that fay the reafon v/y^y Jofepfi's 

I gree is fet down, and not Mary's, is, becaufe 
^ the defcent from the Mother is loft, and 
fwaHow'd up, fay foraething ; but yet if a Jewijh 
Woman, marry'd a Gentil, they only took notice of the 
Mother, not of the Father ; but Ihey thai fay they were 
both of a Tribe, fay nothing, for the Tribes might 
Mmry one with another, and the Law againft it was 
only Temporary, in the time whiley^Awij was dividing 
the Land, lead the being fo long about it, there might 
be a confufion. 

a. That Chrift was the Son of/yV^ 's t"ofl exaflly 
tnic. For though he was the Son of God, yet with 
thcyrwi', if any man kept a Child, and brought hiiSi' 
up, and call'd him Son, he was taken for his Son ; and" 
his Land (if he had any) was to dcfcend upon him p 
uid tberdore the Genealogy aijojeph is juftly fet dovm. 
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Hat a Gentler 



'tis hard with v 



itleman i 
define, in other Countries he is linown by 
his Privileges ; in Wejlminjkr Hall he is 
one that is reputed one ; in the Court of Honour, he 
thathath Arms. The King cannot make a GeDtleman 
of Blood [what have you faid] nor God Almighty, but 
he can make a Gentleman by Creation. If you ask 
which is the better of thefe two, Civilly, the Gentleman 
of Blood, Morally the Gentleman by Creation may be 
the better ; for the other may be a Debauch'd man, this 
a Perfon of worth. 

I. Gentlemen have ever been more Temperate in 
their Rehgion, than the Common People, as having 
more Reafon, the others running in a hurry. In the 
beginning of Chrillianity, the Fathers writ Contra 
gentes, and Contra Gentiles, they were all one; But 
after all were Chrirtians, the better fort of People (liQ 
retain'd the name of Gentiles, throughout the four 
Provinces of the Moman Empire; as GentUh<fmme in 
French, CenUlhomo in Italian, Gmtilhuombre'm Spanijh^ 
and Gmiil-man in Englijk : And they, no queflion, 
being Perfons of Quality, kept up tbofe Feafts whidi 
we borrow from the Gentils ; as Chrijlmas, Caniflemas, 
May day, &c. continuing what was not directly againll 
Chriilianiiy, which the Common people would ne ver 
have endured, 

1. ' V "Here are two Reafons, why these \ 
I (Jtf"s autem tranfiens per medium i 
-*- ibal) were about our old Gold : iheo 
because Ripley the Aichymifl, when he made < 
the Tffwer, the firll time he found it, he fpoke 
words [fer medium eorum\ that \A,per medium ignf^ 
Sulp/iuris. The other, becaufe thefe words wetc 
thought to be a Charm, and that they did bind w bai- 
foever they were written upon, fo that a Man c 
not lake it away. To this Reafon I rather inclii 
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THE Hall was the place where the great I,oi 
us'd to eat, {wherefore eire were the Hall 
made fo big?) Where he faw all his Servant 
and Tenants about him. He eat not in private, Except 
in time of fickncfs ; when once he became a thing 
Coopt ap, all his greatnefs was fpoiUd. Nay the King 
bimielf ufed to eat in the Hall, and his Lords fat 
with him, and then he underilood Men. 



ftrn. 



THere are two Texts for Chrid's defcend- 
ing into Hell; The one F/aim. i6. The 
other Afis the 2(1. where the Bible that 
was in ufe when the thirty nine Articles were made has 
it {fJtii.) But the Bible that was in Qatea mizabelA's 
time, when the Articles were confirm'd, reads it 
^Grave,) and fo it continu'd till the New Tranflation 
in King James's time, and then 'tis BtU ; ^ 
\vf this we may gather the Church of England declini 
) much as they coultl, the defcent, otherwife thi 
never would have alter'd the Bible. 

. (^Ht defieiuied into HeUj this may be the Int^- 
prcUDon of it. He may be dead and buried, then his 
Soul afcended into Heaven. Afterwards he defccnded 
again into Hell, that is, into the Grave, to fetch his 
Uody.and to rife again. The ground of this Intetpre- 
Ulion is taken from the Platonick Learning, who held 
» Metempfychofis, and when a Soul did, defcend from 
Heaven to take another Body, they call'd it 
jUnv lie d^trf taking Ao'}c. for the lower Worl 
tKe (Ute of Mortality; Now the firfl Chrillii 
nsiDy of them were Platonick Philofopht 
question fpake fuch Language as tht:n was under^ 
Rood amonfe'll them. To underdand by Hell the' 
Grave is no Tautology, becaufe tlie Creed firll tells, 
what Chrift fuficr'd, he was Criuified, Bead, and 
Baritd; then it tells us what he did, lie defcended into 
StO, tMt third day he rojt as<iin, he o/wtwUd, fe-t 
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1. ' I "Hey fay ihe Church impofes Holy-daj 
I there's no fuch thing, though the number 
■^ of Holy-days is fet down in fome of our 
Common- Prayer Books. Yet that has relation to an 
Act of ParUameni, which forbids the keeping of any 
Holy-Days in time of Popery, but ihofe that are kept, 
are kept by the Cuftom of the Country, and I hope 
you will not fay the Church impofes that 

fiumnfti). 

' Umility is a Vertue all preach, none prai 
and yet every body is content 
The Mafler thinks it good Dotlrine for his 

Servant, the Laity for the Clergy, and the Clergy for 

the Laity. 

2. There is Humilitas qu^dam in Vttio. If a man 
does not take notice of that excellency and perfection 
that is iti himfelf, how can he be thankful to God, 
who is the Author of all Excellency and Perfedtion ? 
Nay, if a Man hath too mean an Opinion of himfelf, 
'twiil render him unferviceable both to God and Man. 

3. Pride may be allow'd to this or that degree, elfe 
a man cannot keep up his Dignity. In Gluttons there 
muil be Eating, in drunkennefs there mud be drinking ; 
'tis not the eating, nor 'tis not the drinking that is to 
be blam'd, but the Escefs. So in Pride. 

IBalfttru. 

I. T Dolatry is in a Man's own thought, not in the 
I Opinion of another. Put Cafe I bow to the 
•^ Altar, why am I guilty of Idolatry ? becatife 

a (lander by thinks fo ? I am fure I do not believe 

the Altar to be God, and the God I worihip may be 

bow'd to in all places, and at al! times, 
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OD at the firll gave Laws to all Mankind, 
but afterwards he gave peculiar Laws 
/ews, which ihey were only to obferve. 
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as we have the Common Law for all England, and ysln 
you have fome Corporations, that, befides that, havC' ' 
pecuhor liws and privj ledges to themfelves. 

3. Talk what you will of the Jews, that they are 
Curfedjthey thrive where e're they come, they are able 
to oblige the Prince of their Country by lending him 
money, none of them beg, they keep together, and for 
tbeir being hated, my life for yours, Chriftians hate 
one another as much, 

SniitniAIe Sgnorantr. 
I. ' 'T^IS all one to me if I am told of Chria, or 
I fome Myflery of Chriflianity, if I am not 
-*- capable of underftandJng, as if I am not 
told at all, my Ignorance is as invincible, and therefore 
'lis vain to call their Ignorance only invincible, who 
never were told of ChriO. The nick of it is to advance__ 
the Pried, whilfl the Church of Rome fays a Man n 
be told of Chrift, by one thus and thus ordain'd. 

imaged, 
I, *" I "HE Papitls taking away the fecond [Cor 
I mandment], is not haply fo horrid a thing, 
■*- nor fo unreafonable amongft Chriflians as 
we make it. For the Jews could make no figure of 
God, but they tnufl commit Idolatry, becaufe he had 
taken no Ihape, but lince the Affumption of our flefli 
we know what (hape to pii^lure God in. Nor do I v 
know why we may not make his Image, provided we 
be fiue what it is : as we fay Saint Lukt look the 
piilure of ihe Virgin Mary, and Saint Vcromca of our 
Saviour, Otherwife it would be no honour to the 
King, to make a Piflure, and call it the King's Piifture, 
when 'tis notliing like him. 

a. Though the Learned PapiUs pray not to Images, 
yet 'tis lo be feared the ignorant do ; as appears t 
that Story of St. Nicholas in Spain. A Counirey-nu 
m'd to offer daily to St Nichola£% Image, at lengthta 
tailchaDce the Image was broken, and a new one n: 
of has own Plumb-Tree ; after that the man forb< 
being complain'd of to his Ordinary^ he anfwct'd, ' 
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true, he us'd to offer to the Old Image, but t 
new he could not find in his heart, becaufe he I 
'twas a piece of his own Piumb Tree. You fee what' 
Opinion this man had of the Image, and to this tended 
the bowing of their Images, the twinkling of iheir 
Eyes, the Virgins Milk, &^c. Had they only meant 
reprefentations, a Piflure would have done as well as 
thefe tricks. It may be with us in Englanii i\\cy do 
not worfliip images, becaufe living among Proteflants, 
they are either laught out of it, or beaten out of it by 
Dioek of Argument. 
/ 3. 'Tis a difcreet way concerning Pidlures in 
' Churches, to fet up no new, nor to pull doivn no old. 

imperial Contf tilutiand. 
I. ' I ""Hey fay Imperial Conftitutions did only con- 
I firm the Canons of the Church, but that is 
-^ not fo, for they inflicted punifhment, when 
the Canons never did. {viz.) If a man Converted a 
Chriflian to be a Jew, he was to forfeit his Eilale,and 
lofe his Life. In Valentines Novels 'tis faid. Conjlat 
Epijcgpus Forum Legibus non habere, et /udicani taittum 
lie Religime. 

Smpridottmeiit, 
I. rj^ IR Kenelme Digby9ia.%{&itT^ times taken and 
^N let go again, at laft Imprifon'd in Winchfjler- 
* — Houfe. I can compare him to nothing b at 
a great Fifh that we catch and let go again, bat f ' 
he will come to the Bait, at lall therefore we put % 
into fome great Pond for Store. 
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Ancy to your felf a Man fets the City on.f 
at Crifip/igale, and that Fire continue*' 
means of others, 'till it come to iVAUe-Fry, 



and then he that began it would fain quench it, d 
not he deferve to be puniflit moa that firil fet the City 
on Fire ? So 'tis with the Incendiaries of the Sta.' 
They that firll fet it on fire [by Monopolizing, Fm 
BufiDela, Jmprifoning Parhament Men, terlio C^ 
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&C.] are now become regenerate, and would I 
quench the Fire ; Certainly ihey deferv'd mofl to I 
punilh'd, for being the firfl Caufe of our Ui(lrai5liot 

Xiilte^ciiVtntji. 
I. T Ndependency is in ufe at Amfterdam, i 

I forty Churches or Congregations have nothing 
-*- to do one with another. And 'tis no queftjon 
■ tlie Primitive times, before the Eraperour 
rillian. For either we mull fay every 
Church govem'd il felf, or elfe we mud fall upon that 
old foolifli Rock, that St Peter and his SuccefTours 
gQvem'd all, but when the Civil State became Chris- 
li&D, Ihcy appointed who (hould govern them, before 
tbey govem'd by agreement and confent; if you will 
not do this, you (hall come no more amongft us, but 
both the Independant man, and the Presbyterian mail 
do equally exclude the Civil Power, though after R 
different manner. 

a. The Independant may as well plead, they fhouli 
not be fubjedl to temporal Things, not come before ■ 
ConAable, or a Juflice of Peace, as they plead th* '"' 
Oiould not be fubjcCt in Spiritual things, becaufe St/^ 
&ya. Is it Jo, that there is not a wife man atmi^ff you 

3, The Pope challenges all Churches to be i 
him, the King and the two Arch-Bifhops challer 
all the Church of England to be under them. ~ 
Presbyterian man divides the Kingdom into as i 
Churches as there be Presbyteries, and your IndepM 
dant would have every Congregation a Church by it fdl 
Cljingif f ntrilTernit. 

things a 



IN a lime of Parliament, whi 
debate, they are indiffereni 
or State felled, there's nothing left indifl'i 
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^ubliA Sniirrdt. 
might go well in the Common -Wealth, [jj 
every one in ihc Parliament would lay doi 
: own Inierell, and aim at the gcncni 
f^od. If a nun were Tick, and the whole CoU^d^ <i£ 
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Phyficians ftiould come to him, and adminifterfev* 
haply fo long as they obfeiVd the Rules of / 
might recover, but if one of ttiera had a great deal of ' 
Scamony by him, he rauH put off that, therefore he 
prefcribes Scamony. Another had a great deal of 
Rubarb, and he mud put off that, and therefore he 
prefcribes Rubarb, 6"f. they would certainly kill the 
man. We dellroy the Common- wealth, while we pre- 
ferve our own private Interells, and negleil ■"' "^ 
Publick. 

Qumane Inbcntton. 
1. A 7'OU fay there muft be no Human Inv< 
Y in the Church, nothing but the pure 
-*■ Anfwer. If I giveany Expofition, but whatis 
exprefs'd in the Text, that is my invention ; if you give 
another Expofition, that is your invention, and both 
are Human. For Example, fuppofe the word [Egg] 
were in the Text, I fay, 'tis meant an Henn-Egg. you 
lay a Goofe-F^g, neither of thefe are exprefl, therefoc* | 
they are Humane Invention, and I am fure the nq 
the Invention the worfe, old Inventions are bed. J 

2. If we mud admit nothing, but what we n 
the Bible, what will become of the Parliament? f(^ 
do not read of that there. 

Siiitrsmtntd. 

I. "\ T JY. cannot tell what is a Judgment of (jobjttb 
\/\/ 'tis prefumprion to take upon us to know. 
' ' In time of Plague we know we want 
health, and therefore we pray to God to give us health, 
in time of War we know we want peace, and therefore 
we pray to God to give us peace. Commonly we lay 
a Judgment falls upon a man for fomething in fliem 
we cannot abide. An Example we have in King 
James, concerning the death of Henry the Fourth of 
France ; one faid he was kill'd for his Wenching, an- 
other faid he was kill'd for turning his Religion. Nft,._ 

s ¥Ati^ James (who could not abide fighting) heM ' 

'i for permitting Duels in his Kingdom. 
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I. "1 T /"E fee the Pageants in Cheapfide, the Lions* 

\/\/ 3nd the Elephants, but we do not fee the 

' ' menthatcarrythem;wefeelhejudgeslook 

big, look like Lions, but we do not fee who moves them. 

2. Little things do grea.1 works, when great things 
will not If I fhould take a Pin from the ground, a 
Utile pair of Tongues will do it, when a great pair will 
not. Go to a Judge to do a bufmefs for you, byi 
means he will not hear it ; but go to fome fmall,^ 
vanl about him, and he dispatch it according fc 
hearts <!efire. 

3. There could be no mifchief done in the Common- 
wealth without a Judge. Though there be falfe Dice 
brought in at the Groom- Porters, and cheating offer'd, 
yet uniefs he allow the Cheating, and judge the F'"' 
to be good, there may be hopes of fair play. 
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, V'l ""IS not Juggling that is to be blam'd, 

I much Juggling, for the World cannot be 

A r 
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nmon- II 
Dice 

fer-d, I, 
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Govem'd without it All your Rhetorick. 
and all your Elenchs in Logick come within the coiB' 
pafs of Juggling. 
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SuridUttlian. ^^^| 

Here's no fuch Thing asSpiritual Jurifdit^M^^^^ 

" ' ' e wR^^I 



I all is Civil, the Churches is the fame 
-^ the Lord Mayors ; fuppofe a Chrlftian came 
into a Pagan Country, how can you fiincy he (hall have 
any Power there ? he finds faults with the Gods of the 
Country, well, they will put him to Death for it, when 
he is a Martyr, what follows ? Does that argue he has 
any Spiritual Jurifdiiftion? If the Clergy fay the 
Church OTight to be govem'd thus, and thus, by the 
word of God, that is Doiflrineall, that is not Difcipline. 
1. Tlie Pope he challenges Jurifdirtion over all, the 
Bifhops they |ire(end to it as well as he, the Presby- 
tcrians they would have it lo themfelvcs, but 
whom is all this ? the poor Laymetu 
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SuS Sib ilium. 

I. A LL things are held by _/us Dtvinunt, 
/-\ immedialely or mediately. 
•*■ *■ a. Nothing has loil the Pope fo i 
in hb Siapreinacy, as not acknowledging what T 
gave him 'Tis a fcom upon the Civil Power, ; 
unthankfulnefs in the Prieil. But the Church runs to 
Jus Dhnntim, left if they (hould acknowledge wh2P>J J 
they have they have by pofitive Law, it might beB 
well taken from them aa given to them. 






; 1 . A King is a thing men have made for their own 
)l /-\ fakes, for quietnefs fake. Jufl as in a Family 
-^ *- one Man is appointed to buy Meat; if every 
oneftiould buy,orifthereweremany buyers, they would 
never agree, one would buy what the other lik'd not, or 
what the other had bought before, fo there would be a 
confulion. But that Charge being committed to one, he, « 
according to bis Difcretion pleafes all, if they have Q 
what they would have one day, they (hall have it f 
next, or fomething as good. 

a. The word King direfts our Eyes, fuppofe it f ^ 
been Conful, or Dictator, to think all Kings alikt^ 
the fame folly, as if a Conful of Aleppo or Smyn 
(hould claim to himfelf the fame power that a Coii| 
at Jiome, What, am not I a Conful? or a Dukcl 
Efiglatid (koyx\d think himfelflike the Duke of ,^^ 
nor can it be imagin'd, that the word iiaaiXivs ^ 
figntfie the fame in Greek, as the Hebrew word ■ 
did with the Jest's. BeiJdes, let the Divines in t 
Pulpits fay what they will, they in their praifiice d 
that all is die Kings : They fue him, and fo doei 
Nation, whereof they are a part What matter is 
what they Preach or what they Teach in the Scho^ 

3. Kings are all individual, this or that King, t 
is no Species of Kings, 

4. A Kingthat claims Priviledges in his own Coutd 
becBufe they have them in anoth(;r,is juft as a Cook, ■ 



claims Fees in one Lords Houfe, becaufe they are 
allow'd in another. If the Mafler of the Houfe will 
yield them, well and good. 

S- The Text [reri^fr unto Ctgfar the things that an 
Cafars\ makes as much againfl Kings, as for them, 
fi>r it says plainly that fome things are not Casfars. 
But Divines make choice of it, firfl in flattery, and then 
becaufe of the other part adjoin'd to it \render unto God 
tAt things that are Gmisl where they bring in the Church. 

6. A King outed of his Country, that takes as much 
Upon him as he did at home, in his own Court, is as if 
a man on high, and I being upon the ground, us'd to 
lift up my voice to Jiini, that he might hear me, at 
length Ihould come down, and then experts I fliould 
fpeak as loud to him as I did before. 

Stills of Snslaiiti. 
"*HE King can do no wrong, that is no Procefs 
1 be granted againll him, what mufl. be 
_^^ done then? Petition him, and the King 

Wtites upon the Petition _/7';/ droit /ait, and fends it to 
the Chancery, and then the bufmefs is heard. His 
Confeffor will not tell him he can do no wrong. 

2. There's a great deal of difference between Head 
of the Church, and Supream Govemour, as our 
Canons call the King. Conceive it thus, there is in 
the Kingdom of England a CoUedge of Phificians, the 
King is Supream Govemour of thofe, but not Head of 
tfaem,norPfefidentoriheColledge,nolthebeftPhifician. 

3. After the diflbluiion of Abbies, they did not 
much advance the King's Supremacy, for they only 
car'd to Exclude the Pope, hence have we had several 
Tranflatious of the Bible put upon us. But now wc 
mull took to it. olhetwife the King may put upon us 
what Religion he pleafes. 

4. "I'was the old way when the King of England 
had his Houfe, there were Canons to fing Servtbe in 
hi* Chappet ; foat WeftminflerxnZt. Stepken\Zh3.^^ 
(where the Houfe of Commons fits) from which Canons 
file (Irset call'd Canon-rew has its name, becatiic they 
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liv'd there, and he had alfo the Abbot and his Mi 
and all thefe the Kill's Houre. 

5. The Three Eflates ate the I-ords Temporal, tire 
Bifliops are the Clergy, and the Commons, as fbme 
would have it [take heed of that] for then if two agree 
the third is involv'd, but he is liJng of the Three 
Eftatea. 

6. The King hath a Seal in every Court, and tho' 
the Great Seal be call'd Sigillum Anglim, the Great SeaJ 
of EnglanH, yet 'tis not becaufe 'tis tlie Kingdoms Seal, 
and not the Kings, but to diAinguilh it from Sigillum 
Hihemim, Sigillum Statim. 

7. The Court of Ejigland is much alter'd. At a 
foleniii Dancing, firll you had the grave Meafures, 
then the Corrantoes and the Galliards, and this is kept 
up with Ceremony, at length to French-raoie, and the 
Cufhion- Dance, and then all the Company Dance, 
Lord and Groom, Lady and Kitchin-Maid, no di»- 
tiniSion. So in our Court in Queen Elizabeth's time 
Gravity and State were kept up. In Kmg James'^. 
time things were pretty well Hut in King Chan' 
time, there has been nothing but Frrneh-mare and 
Cuftiion Dance, omnium gai/ierum, tolly, polly, 
come toite. 

C6e Bins. 

I. '' I ■^IS hard to make an accommodation bet' 
I the King and the Parliament. If you 
-*- 1 fell out out about Money, you (aid I 
you twenty Pounds, I faid I ow'd you but ten Poundl 
may be a third Party allowing me Twenty Mai 
might make us Friends. But if I faid I ow'd you tweni 
Pounds in Silver, and you faid I ow'd you twenty 
pound of Diamonds, which is a fum innumerable, 'tis 
impoflible we ihould ever agree, this is the cafe. 

2. The King uCng the Houfe of Commons, as he 
did ft Mr. lymm and his Company, that is charging 
diem with Treafoti, becaufe they charg'd my Lord of 
Canterbury and Sir George Ratdifi, it was jull with 
mut^ Logick as the Boy, that would have lain wii ' 
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Grandmother, us'd to his Father, you lay with i 
Mother, why fhould not I lye with yours ? 

3- There is not the fame reafon for the King's accus- 
ing Men of Treafon, and carrying them away, as there 
is for the Houfes therafelves, becaufe they accufe one 
of themfelves. For every one that is accufed, is either 
a Peer or a Commoner, and he that is accufed hath 
his Confent going along with him ; but if the King 
accufes, there is nothing of this in it. 

4. The King is equally abus'd now as before, then 
ihcy flatter'd him and made him do ill things, now 
they would force him againft his Confctence. If a 
Phifician (hould tell me, every thing I had a mind t 
waa good for me, tho' in truth 'twas Poiibn, he abus^^ 
me ; and he abufes me as much, that would force n 
take fomething whether I will or no. 

3. The King fo long as he is our King, may do with ' 
his OBicers what he pleafes, as the Mafter of the Houfe 
may turn away all his Servants, and lake whom hepleafe. 

6. The King's Oath is not fecurity enough for our 
Property, for he fwears to Govern according to Law^" 
now the Judges they interpret the l.aw, and whrf 
Judges can be made to do we know. 

7. The King and the Parliament now falling outil 
are jufl as when there is foul Play offer'd amongfl. 
(Jameilere, one fnatches the others (lake, they feizc 
what they can of one anothers. 'Tis not to be askt 
whether it belongs not to the King to do this or -^ 
that; before when there was fair Play, it did, 
now they will do what is moH convenient for th^ 
own fafety. If two fnll to fcuffling, one tears the othrt^ 
Band, the other tears his, when they were Friends thej 
were quiet, and did no fuch thing, they let c 
others Bands alone. 

8. The King calling his Friends from the Par 
mcnt, beraufe he had ufe of them at Oxford, is a 
man (hould have ufe of a little piece of wood, and I 
runs down into the Cellar, and takes the Si>iggolt, i 
the mean time all the Beer nins about the Hoilfc,"!' 
when hia Friends are abfent the King will be lotL 
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irvice in earneil means nothingffi 
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e bound to wait upon the King 
le goes to War with a Foreign Enemy, 
with it may be One Man and One Horfe, and he that 
doth not, is to be rated fo much as fiiall Teem good to 
the next Parliament And what will that be? So 
'tis for a private Man, that holds of a Gentleman. 

ftuitr. 

jTHen men did let their Land underfoot, 
the Tenants would fight for their I^and- 
lords, fo that way they had their Retribu- 
tion, but now they will do nothing for them, may be 
the firft, if but a Conftable bid them, that (hall lay the 
Landlord by the heels, and therefore 'tis vanity and 
folly not to take the full value. 

2. AUodivtn is a Law-word contrary to Fevdum^ax'A 
it fignilies Land that holds of no body, we have no 
fuch Land in England. 'Tis a true Propofitton, all 
tlie I^nd in England is held, either immediately, or 
mediately of the King. 

Hanguase. 

a living Tongue new words may be added, 
a dead Tongue, as Laline, Greek, 
Hebrew, &•€. 

2. Latimer is the Corruption of Lattner, it fignifies 
he that interprets Latine, and though he interpreted 
French, Spanijh, or Ilalian, he was call'd the King's 
Latiner, that is, the King's Interpreter. 

3. If you look upon the Language fpoken in the 
Saxon time, and the Language fpoken now, you will 
find the difference to be juft, as if a roan had a Cloak 
that he wore plain in Queen Elizabeth's days, and 
fince, here has put in a piece of Red, and there a piece 
of Blew, and here a piece of Green, and there a piece 
of Orange-tawny. We borow words from the Fr^ 
J/aJian, LaUne^ as every Pedantick man pleafes.h 
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4. We have more words than Notions, half a dozea-' 
words for the fame thing. Sometime we put a new 
fignification to an old word, as when we call a Piece a 
Oun. The word Gun was in ufe in England ioj a.n 
Engine to call a thing from a man, long before there 
was any Gun-powder found out. 

5. Words mud be fitted to a man's mouth; 'twas 
¥rdl faid of the Fellow that was to make a Speech for 
my Lord Mayor, he defir'd to take meafuie of his 
Lordlhips mouth. 

I. A Man may plead not guilty, and yet tell 
A\ Lye, for by the Law no Man is bound to 

■^ ■*- accufe himfeif, fo that when I fay Not 
guilty, the meaning is, as if I fhould fay by way of 
Paraphiafe, I am Not fo guilty as to tell you ; if you 
wU! bring me to a Tryal, and have me puniiht for this 
jou lay lo my Charge, prove it againil me. 

3. Ignorance of the Law excufes no man, not that 
all Men know the Law, but becaufe 'tis an excufe every 
msr will plead, and no man can tell how to confute him. 

3. The King of Spain was out-law'd in Wejlminjler-^ 
Hall, I being of Council againil him. A Merchant 
bad recovered Cods againft him in a Suit, which becaufe 
he could not get, we advis'd to have him Out-law'd fc 
not appearing, and fo he was. As foon as Gondii 
heard that, he prefently fent the money, by reafon, ll 
his Mafler had been Out-law'd he could not have the 
benefit of the Law, which would have been very pre- 
judicial, there being then many fuits depending be- 
twixt the King of Spain and our Englifli Merchants. 

4. Every l.aw is a Contrafl between Che King and 
the People, and therefore to be kept. An hundred 
aicn may owe me an hundred pounds, as well as any 
one man, and (hall they not pay me becaufe ihcy are 
(Ironger than I ? ObjeH. Oh but they lofe all if thi 
keep tliat Law. Anfit: Let them look to the maki 
of their Baj-gain. If I fell my Lands, and when 
have done, one comes and tells me I have nothing 

10 keep me. I and my Wife and Children m " " 
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if I part with my Land. Mufl I not therefore li 
have my Land that have bought it and paid foi 

5, The Parliament may declare Law, as weU as any 
other inferior Court may, {vis.) the Kings Bench. In 
that or this particular Cafe the Kings Bench will 
declare unto you what the Law is, but that binds 
no body whom the Cafe concerns ; So the highed 
Court, the Parliament may doe, but not declare Law, 
that is, make Law that was never heard of before. 

latn of Mature. 

Cannot fancy to my felf what the Law fl 
Nature means, but the I-aw of God. 
Ihould I know I ought not to (leal, I o 
not to commit Adultery, unlefs fome body had told 
fo ? Surely 'tis becaufe I have been told fo ? 
not becaufe I think I ought not to do them, 1 
caufe you think I ought not ; if fo, out minds e 
change, whence then comes the reilraint ? froiit''9 
higher Power, nothing elfe can bind. I cannot t 
myfelii for I may untye my felf ^ain ; nor a 
cannot bind me, for we may untie one another. It 
mud be a fuperiour Power, even God Almighty. If 
two of us make aBargain, why ihould either of us Hand 
to it ? What need you care what you fay, or what 
need I care what I fay ? Certainly becaufe there is 
fomething about me that tells me Fitla ejl fervandet, 
and if we after alter our minds, and make a new Rg^r-— 
gain, there's Fides fervanda there too. 

iLearnins. 

1 , TV T O man is the wifer for his Learning, it a 
^1 Adminifter matter to work in, or Objefl' 
■»■ * work upon, but Wit and Wifdom are \ 
with a Man. 

2. Moll mens Learning is nothing but Hiftoiy 4 
taken up. If I quote Thomas Aquiiius for fome T 
and believe it, becaufe the Schoolmen fay fo, l' 
but Hiftory. Few men make themfelves Mailer 
the things they write or fpeak. 
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3. The Jefilits and the Lawyers of France^ and the 
I-.ow-Country-men have engrofled all Learning. The 
reft of the world make nothing but Homilies. 

4. *Tis obfervable, that in Athens where the Arts 
flourifht, they were governed by a Democrafie, Learn- 
ing made them think themfelves as wife as any body, 
and they would govern as well as others ; and they 
fpake as it were by way of Contempt, that in the 
Eaft and in the North they had Kings, and why? 
Becaufe the moft part of them followed their bufmefs, 
and if fome one man had made himfelf wifer than the 
reft, he govern'd them, and they willingly fubmitted 
themfelves to him. Ariftotle makes the Obfervation. 
And as in Athens the Philofophers made the People 
knowing, and therefore they thought themfelves wife 
enough to govern, fo does preaching with us, and that 
makes us affe6l a Democrafie: For upon thefe two 
grounds we all would be Governours, either becaufe we 
think our felves as wife as the beft, or becaufe we think 
our felves the Eledl, and have the Spirit, and the reft a 
Company of Reprobates that belong to the Devil. 

Eecturnrif. 

I. T Ecturers do in a Parifti Church what the 

I Fryers did heretofore, get away not only the 

■* — ' Affedlions, but the Bounty, that ftiould be 

beftow'd upon the Minifter. 

2. Lecturers get a great deal of money, becaufe they 
preach the People tame [as a man watches a Hawk] 
and then they do what they lift with them. 

3. The Lectures in Black Fryers, performed by 
Officers of the Army, Trades-men, and Minifters, is as 
if a great Lord (hould make a Feaft, and he would 
have his Cook drefs one Difh, and his Coachman 
another, his Porter a third, 6^^. 

I . '^ I ^ HO* fome make flight of Libels^ yet you may 
I fee by them how the wind fits : As take a 
-*- ftraw and throw it up into the Air, you 
(hall fee by that which way the WvciA \s> ^Yiss^ ^^>^ 
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fhaJl not do by cafting up, a. Stone. More Mid thujfis 
do not (how the Complexiou of the times fo wd' 
Ballads and Libels, 
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"^Here is no Church without a LiturgyJ^,^^ 
indeed can there be conveniently, as thtSe • 
is no School without a Grammar. One 
Scholar may be taught otherwife upon the Stock ot 
his Acumen, but not a whole School. One or two 
that are piouily difpos'd, may ferve themfelves their 
own way, but hardly a whole Nation. 

3. To know what was generally believ'd in all 
Ages, the way is to confult the Litui^ies, not any 
private man's writing. As if you would know how 
the Church oi Englanditrves God. Go to the Common 
prayer-Book, confult not this nor that man. 
Liturgies never Complement, nor ufe high ExpreQ 
The Fathers oft-times fpeak Oratorioufly. 

lUrhtf in tt|c igarltaniEnt 

I. *" I "HE Lords giving Protedlions is a fcom upon 
I them. A Protet5lion means nothing aftively, 
-*- but paflively, he that is a Servant to a 
Parliament man is thereby Proteifted. What a fcom 
is it to a perfon of Honour to put his hand to two 
Lyes at once, that fuch a man is my Servant, and 
imployed by me, when haply he never faw the man 
in his life, nor before never heard of him. 

z. The Lords proteding is foolifh. To protefl is 
properly to fave to a man's felf fome right. But to 
protefl, as the Lords protefl, when they their felves 
are involv'd, 'tis no more than if I Ihould go into 
Smith field, and fell my Horfe, and take the money, 
and yet when I have your Money, and you my Hoife, 
I fhould proteft this Horfe is mine, becaufe I love 
the Horfe, or 1 do not know why I do protefl, becaufe 
my Opinion is contrary to the reft. Ridiculous, when 
they fay the Biftiops did antiently protefl, it was "^ 
dJffentiDg, and that in the cafe of the Pope. 
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1. /~^ Reat Lords by reafon of their Flatterers, 
I -J- are the lirft [hat know their own Vertues, 
^■—^ and the (all that Icnow their own Vices ; 
Some of them are alham'd upwards, becaufe their 
Ancellors were too great. Others are afliam'd down- 
wards, becaufe they were too little. 

2. The Friour of SiJoAn of JerufaUm is faid to be 
Primus Baro Anglia, the firft Baron of England, 
becaufe being lad of the Spiritual Barons, he chofe to 
be firft of the Temporal He was a kind of an Otter, 
a Knight half-Spiritual, and half-Temporal. 

3. ^M^. WhetheriseveryBaronaBaronofsomeplace? 
Anfui. 'Tis according to his Patent, of late years 

ihey have been made Baron of fotne place, but 
BDttently not, call'd only by their Sir-name, or the Sir- 
name offome Family, in to which they have been married. 

4. The making of new Lords leffens all the reft. 
'Tis in the bufinefs of Lords, as 'twas with St Nichola^s 
Image ; the Countryman, you know, could not find in 
bis heart to adore the new Image, made of his own 
Plumb-Tree, though he had formerly Worfhip'd the 
old one. The Lords that are antient we honour, 
becaufe we know not whence they come, but the new 
ones we flight, becaufe we know their begi 

5. For the Irijh Lords to take upon them here in 
St^iand; is as if the Cook in the Fair fliould come tp_ 
my Lady A«tfi kitchen, and take upon him to road 
meat there, becaufe he is a Cook in another place. 

Carriage. _ 

L F all Atlions of a man's life, his Marriage 
" does leaft concern other people, yet of 
all Aiftions of our Life, 'tis mod medlcd 
with by other people, 

J. Marriage is nothing but a Civil Contraft, 'tis true 
'tis an Ordinance of God : fo is every other Contra^, 
God commands me to keep it when I have made iL 
. Marriage is a defperate thing, the Frogs in j£f^ 
B cxtream wife, they had % ^icaX. tKVuJi. \a SKiatb 
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water, but they would not leap into the Well, bee 
they coiiid not get out again. 

4. We fingle out particulars, and apply God.s Tid- 
vidence to them, thus when two are many'd and have 
undone one another, they cry it was God's Providence 
we (hould come together, when God's Providence does 
equally concur to every thing. 

Carriage ot CEoutfiii-iScnnftitii. 
I. C~^ Ome men forbear to Many Coufin-Gemians 
^^ out of this kind of fcrupie of Confcience, 
^ — becaufe it was unlawful before the Refor- 
mation, and is dill in the Church of /iarne. And fo 
by reafou their Grandfather, or their great Grand- 
fether did not do it, upon that old Score they think 
they ought not to do it ; as forae men forbear flc(h 
upon Friday, not reflecting upon the Statute, which 
with us makes it unlawful, but out of an old Score, 
becaufe the Church of jiome forbids it, and their 
Fore-fathers always forbore flelh upon that day. 
Others forbear it out of a Natural Confideration, be- 
caufe it is obferv'd (for Example) in Bealls, if two 
couple of a near kind, the breed proves not fo good ; 
The fame obfervation they make in Plants and Trees, 
which degenerate being grafted upon the fame Stock. 
And 'tis alfo further obferv'd, thofe Matches between 
Coufm Germans feldom prove fortunate. But for the 
lawfulnefs there is no colour but Coufm-Germans in 
£ngiand may many, both by the Law of God and man: 
for with us we have reduc'd all the degrees of Mar- 
riage to thofe in the Leuitical Law, and 'tis plain there's 
nothing againfl it. As for that that is faid Coufm- 
Germans once remov'd may not Many, and therefore 
being a further degree may not, 'tis prefumed a nearer 
Ihould not, no man can tel! what it means. 

I. "1 T 7E meafure from our felves, and as things 
\/\/ are for our ufe and purpofe, fo we ap- 

' ' prove them ; bring a Pear to the Table 

i^ rollei), we cry it down, 'tis naught ; but bring 
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a Medlar that is rotten, and *tis a fine thing, and yet 
I'le warrant you the Pear thinks as well of it felf as 
the Medlar does. 

2. We meafure the Excellency of other men, by 
fome Excellency we conceive to be in our felves. 
Najh a Poet, poor enough (as Poets us*d to be) feeing 
an Alderman with his Gold Chain, upon his great 
Horfe, by way of fcom faid to one of his Companions, 
do you fee yon fellow, how goodly, how big he looks, 
why that fellow cannot make a blank Verfe. 

3. Nay we meafure the goodnefs of God from our- 
felves, we meafure his Goodnefs, his Juftice, his Wif- 
dom, by fomething we call juft, good, or wife in our 
felves; and in fo doing we judge proportionably to 
the Country fellow in the Play, who faid if he were a 
King, he would live like a Lord, and have Peafe and 
Bacon every day, and a Whip that cry*d Slalh. 

I . 'nr^ HE difference of men is very great, you would 
I fcarce think them to be of the fame Spe- 
•^ cies, and yet it confifls more in the Affe6lion 
than in the Intelledl. For as in the flrength of Body, 
two men fhall be of an equal flrength, yet one fhall 
appear flronger than the other, because he exercifes, 
and puts out his flrength, the other will not flir nor 
flrain himfelf. So *tis in the flrength of the Brain, 
the one endeavours, and flrains, and labours, and 
fludies, the other fits flill, and is idle, and takes no 
pains, and therefore he appears fo much the inferiour. 

ft 

I. '^ I ^ HEimpofition of hands upon the Minifler when 
I all is done, will be nothing but a defignation 
-*- of a Perfon to this or that Office or Employ- 
ment in the Church. Tis a ridiculous Phrafe that of the 
Canonifls \Conferre Ordines] *Tis Coaptare aliquem in 
Ordinem^ to make a man one of us, one of our Number, 
one of our Order. So Cicero would underfland what I 
laid, it being a Phrafe borrowed from iVva Latines^ ^ksA 
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to be tinderilood propordonabiy to what was am 

2. Thofe words you now ufe in making a Miniflet 
[receive the Holy Gho/t\ were us'd amongfl the Jews in 
making of a Lawyer, from thence we have them, which 
is a vitlanous key to fomething, as if you would have 
fome other kind of Priefeture, than a Mayoralty, and 
yet keep the fame Ceremony that was us'd in making 
the Mayor. 

3. A Pried has no fuch thing as an indelible Cha- 
racter, what difference do you find betwixt him and 
another man after Ordination ? only he is made a 
Pried, (as I laid) by Defignation : as a Lawyer is 
call'd to the Bar, then made a Serjeant ; all men that 
would get power over others, make themfelves as unlike 
them as tiiey can, upon the fame ground the Prieds 
made themfelves unlike the Laity. 

4. A Minifter when he is made is Maima prima, 
apt for any form the State will put upon him, but o( 
himfelf he can do nothmg. Like a Dottor of Law in 
the Univerfity, he hath a great deal of Law in him, 
but cannot ufe it till he be made fome bodies Chan- 
cellour ; or like a PhyQcian, before he be receiv'd into 
a houfe, he can give no body Phyfick ; indeed after 
the Mailer of the houfe hath given him charge of his 
Servants, then he may. Or like a Suffragan, that could 
do nothing but give Orders, and yet was no Bifhop. 

5. A Minifter (hould preach according to the Arti- 
cles of Religion Eftabliihed in the Church where he is. 
To be a Civil Lawyer let a man read Jusiinian, and 
the Body of the Law, to confirm his Brain to that way, 
but when he comes to praftice, he mud make ufe of 
it fo far as it concerns the Law received in his own 
Country. To be a Phyfician let a Man read GaUai 
and ffypec rates ; but when he practices, he muft apply 
bis Medicines according to the Temper of thofe Mens 
Bodies with whom he lives, and have refpe6l to the 
heal and cold pf Climes, otherwife that which in Per- 
gamus (where Gallen liv'd) was Phyfick, in our cold 
Cliojate ma/ be Poifon. So to be a Diviue, let hira 
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read the whole Body of Divinity, the Fathers and d 
Schoolmen, but when he comes to praflice, ' 
nfe it and apply it according to thofe Grounds and 
Articles of Religion that are eilablifli'd in the Church, 
and this with fence. 

6. There be four things a Minifler fliould be at, the 
Confcionary part, Ecclefiaflica) (lory. School Divinity, 
and the CafuiOs. 

I, In the Confcionary part he mud read all the 
Chief Fathers, both Latine and Greek wholly. St. 
Mu^n, St Amlirofi, St. Chryfojtome, both the Grego- 
fia, &v. Tfrtiillian, Clemens, AUxandrinus, and Epi- 
phanius, which laft have more Learning in them than 
all the reft, and writ freely. 

a. For Ecclefiaftical ftory let him read Baronius, 
with the Magdeimrgenfes, and be his own Judge, the 
one being extreamly for the Papifts, the other ex- 
treamly again ft them. 

3. For School Divinity let him get Javellu^% Edi- 
tion of Scotvs or Mayco, where there be Quotations 
that dire<5l you to every Schoolman, where fuch and 
fuch queftions are handled. Without School-Diviniry 
a Divine know.s nothing Logically, nor will be able to 
fatis6e a rational man out of the Pulpit. 

4. The Study of the Cafuifts muft follow the Study 
of the School-men, becaufe the divifion of their Cafes 
is according to their Divinity, otherwife he that begins 
with them will know little. As he that begins with 
the (ludy of the Reports and Cafes in the Common 
Law, will thereby know little of the Law. Cafuifts 
may be of admirable ufe, if difcreetly dealt with, tho' 
among them you ftiall have many leaves together very 
impertinent. A Cafe well decided would ftick by 
ft man, they would remember it whether they will 
or no, whereas a quaint pofition dieth in the Birth. 
The main thing is to know where to fearch, for talk 
what ihcy will of vafl. memories, no man will prefume 
u|)on his own memory for any thing he means to write 

f))cak in publtck. 

[Ga and teach all Natimi\ This was faid to all 



Chriftians that then were, before the diftinflion gf 
Clergy and Laity ; there have been fince Men deftgn'd 
to Preach only by the State, as fome Men are delign'd 
to Iluddy the Law, others lo ftuddy Phyfick. When 
the Lord's Supper was indituled, there were none 
prefenc but the Difciples, fhall none then but Miniflers 
receive ? 

8. There is all the Reafon you (hould believe your 
Minifter, unlefs you have (luddied Divinity as well as 
he, or nnore than he. 

9. Tis a foolifh thing to fay Miniflers mud not 
meddle with Secular Matters, becaufe his own pro- 
feflion will lake up the whole Man ; may he not eal^ 
or drink, or walk, or learn to fing ? the meaning of 
that is, he mud ferioully attend his Calling. 

10. Miniflers with the Papifls [that is their Priella] 
have much refpeti, with the Puritans they have much, 
and that upon the fame ground, they pretend both of 
"em lo come immediately from Chritl; but with die 
Proteflants they have very little, the reafon whereof is, 
in the beginning of the Reformation they were glad to 
get fuch to take Livings as they could procure by any 
Invitations, things of pitiful condition. The NobiUly 
and Gentry would not fuffer their Sons or Kindred to 
meddle with the Church, and therefore at this day, 
wheri they fee a Parfon, they think him to be fuch 
a thing ftill, and there they will keep him, and ufe him 
accordingly; if he be a Gentleman, that is fmgled out, 
and he is us'd the more refpeftfully. 

It. The Proteflant Minifler is leafl regarded, 
appears by the old flory of the Keeper of the Clink. 
He had Priells of feveral forts fent unto him, as they 
came in, he afk'd them who they were ; who are you 
to the firfl ? I am a Priefl of the Church of /iemg ; yoH 
are welcome quoth the Keeper, there are thofe will 
lake care of you. And who are you ? A fdens'd 
Minifter. You are welcome too, I fhall fare the better 
for you? And who are you? A Mmider of the 
Church of England. O God help me (tjuoth the 
Keeper) 1 fliall get nothing by you, I am fure you 
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may lye and flarve, and rot, before any body will look 
after you. 

12. Methinks 'tis an ignorant thing for a Church- 
man, to call himfelf the Minifler of Chrifl, becaufe St. 
Paiil^ or the Apoflles call'd themfelves fo. If one 
of them had a Voice from Heav'n, as St. Paul had, 
I will grant he is a Minifler of Chrifl, I will call him 
fo too. Mufl they take upon them as the Apoflles 
did? Can they do as the Apoflles could? The 
Apoflles had a Mark to be known by, fpake Tongues, 
Cur'd Difeafes, trod upon Serpents, 6-^. Can they do 
this ? If a Gentleman tells me, he will fend his Man 
to me, and I did not know his Man, but he gave me 
this Mark to know him by, he fhould bring in his hand 
a rich Jewel ; if a fellow came to me with a pebble- 
Stone, had I any reafon to believe he was the Gentle- 
man's man ? 

I. "\ yr Oney makes a man laugh. A blind Fidler 
\/| playing to a Company, and playing but 
^^ ^ fcurvily, the Company laught at him ; His 
Boy that led him, perceiving it, cry'd, Father let us be 
gone, they do nothing but laugh at you. Hold thy 
peace, Boy, faid the Fidler, we fhall have their money 
prefently, and then we will laugh at them. 

2. Euclide was beaten in Boccaline^ for teaching his 
Scholars a Mathematical Figure in his School, whereby 
he (hew'd, that all the Lives both of Princes and 
private Men tended to one Centre, Con Gentilizza^ 
handfomly to get money out of other mens pockets, 
and it into their own. 

3. The Pope us'd heretofore to fend the Princes of 
Chriflendom to fight againfl the Turk^ but Prince and 
Pope finely JuggTd together, the Moneys were rais'd, 
and fome men went out to the Holy War, but com- 
monly after they had got the money, the Turk was 
pretty quiet, and the Prince and the Pope fhar*d it be- 
tween them. 

4. In all times the Princes in England have done 
fomething illegal, to get money. But then came 
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a Parliament and all was well, the People and 

Prince kill and were Friends, and fo things were qilfi 
for a white ; afterwards there was another trick found 
out to get money, and after they had got it, another 
Parliament was call'd to fet all right, t&^c. ~ 
they have fo out-run the Conflable 
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which is a great part of Rehgii 
Duty towards God, and my Duty towards 
man. What care I to fee a man tun after a Sermon, 
if he Couzen and Cheats as foon as he comf 
home. On the other fide Morality mud not 
without Religion, for if fo, it may change, e 
fee convenience. Religion mull govern it. He 
has not Religion to govern his Morality, is 
a Dram better than my MaflifF-Dogg ; fo long as 
you Itroak him and pieafe him, and do not pinch 
him, he will play with you as finely as may be, he is a 
very good Moral-Maftiff, but if you hurt him, he "^ 
fly in your Face, and tear out your Throat 

^artssge. 
I. T N Cafe I receive a thoufand pounds, ani 
I Mortgage as much Land as is worth iwo thou 
-*- fand to you, if I do not pay the Money at fuch 
a day, I fail, whether you may take niy Land and keep 
it to point of Confcience ? Anfw. If you had my 
Lajids as fecurity only for your Money, then you are 
not to keep it, but if we bargain'd fo, that if I did not 
repay your looo/. my Land ihould go for it, be it what 
it will, no doubt you may with a safe Confcience keep 
it; for in these tilings all the Obhgation is Servare 
Fidem. 

$uni&cr. 
I. A LL thofe miilerious things they obferve in num- 
/A bers, come tonothing, upon this very ground, 
■* *■ becaufe number in it felf is nothing, has i 
to do with Nature, but is merely of Human Impofttii 
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a. tntei found. For Example, when I cry one a Clocl . 
two a Clock, three a Clock, that is but Man's divifion rf 
time, the time it felf goes on, and it had been all one 
in Nature if thofe Hours had been call'd nine, ten, 
and eleven. So when they fay the Seventh Son is 
Fortunate, it means nothing ; for if you count from the 
feventh back-wards, then the firfl. is the seventh, wl 
is not he likewife Fi 



I. ^~* Wearing was another thing with the Jews than 
^^ with us, becaufe they might not pronounce 
^^-^ the Name of the Lord Jehovah. 

2. There is no Oath fcarcely, but we fwear to things 
we are ignorant of: For Example, the Oath of Supre- 
macy : how many know how the King is King ? what 
are his Right and Prerogative ? So how many know 
what are the Priviledges of the Parliament, and the 
Liberty of the Subject, when they take the proteflation? 
But the meaning is, they will defend them when they 
know them. As if I (hould fwear I would take part 
with all that wear Red Ribbons in their Hats, it may 
be I do not know which colour is Red ; but when I 
do know, and fee a Red Ribbon in a Man's Hat, then 
will I take bis part. 

3. I cannot conceive how an Oath is impofed, where 
there is a Parity {vis.) in the Houfe of Commons, they 
are all pares inter fe, only one brings Paper, and Ihews 
it the reft, they look upon it, and in their own Sence 
take it ; Now they are but/3«j to me, who am none 
of the Houfe, for I do not acknowledge my felf tiiuir 
Subjefl, if I did, then no qucflion, I was bound by an 
Oath of their impofmg. 'Tis to nie but reading a 
Paper in their own Sence. 

4. There is a great difference between an AlTenory 
Oath and a Promiffary Oath. An Affertory Oath is 
made 10 a Man before God, and I Mull fwear fo, as 
tnan may know what I mean : But a PromiOary Oath 
n made to God only, and I am fure he knows 

: So in the new Oath it runs [whereas " 
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lieve in my Confcicnce, &'£., I will aflifl thus aod thus] 
liiat [whereas] gives me an Ootloofe, for if I do not 
believe fo, for ought I know, I fwear not at all. 

5. In a PromilTary Oath, the mind I am in is a good 

Interpretation, for if there be enough hapned to 
change my mind, I do not know why I (hould not. 
If I promife to go to Oxford to-morrow, and mean it 
when I fay it, and afterwards it appears to me, that 
'twill be my undoing, will you fay I have broke my 
Promife if I Hay at home ? certainly I muil not go. 

6. The Jews had this way with them concerning a 
Promiffary Oath or Vow, if one of them had vow'd a 
vow, which afterwards appeared to him to be very pre- 
judicial byreafon of fomething he eitherdid not forefee 
or did not think of, when he made his Vow; if he made 
it known to three of his Country-men, they had power 
to abfolve him, though he could not abfolve himfelf, 
and that they pickt out of fome words in the Text : 
Perjury hath only to do with an AfTertory Oath, and no 
man was punilhi for Perjury by man's Law till Queen 
Elizabeth'% time, 'twas left to God, as a fin againll him, 
the Reafon was, becaufe 'twas fo hard a thing to prove 
a man perjnr'd : I might mifunderftand him, and he 
fwears as he thought 

7. When men ask me whether they may take an Oath 
in their own Senfe, 'tis to me, as if they (liould ask 
whether they may go to fuch a place upon their own 
Legs, I would fain know how they can go otherwife. 

8. If the Miniders that are infequeftred Livings will 
not take the Engagement, threaten to turn them out 
and put in the old ones, and then I'le warrant you they 
will quietly take it A Gentleman having been rani- 
bling two or three days, at length came home, and 
being in fied with his Wife, would fain have been at 
fomething, that flie was unwilling to, and inilead of 
complying, fell to chiding him for his being abroad fo 
long ; Well fays he, if you will not, call up Sue (his 
Wife's Chambermaid) upon that flie yielded prefently. 

9. Now Oaths are fo frequent, they (hould be taken 
Jike Pills, fwallow'd whole : If you chew them you will 
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find them bitter : If you think what you fwear 'twill 
hardly go down. 

I. y^^ Racles ceas*d prefently after Chrifl, as foon as 
I I nobody believ'd them. Jufl as we have no 
^-^ Fortune-Tellers, nor Wife-Men, when no 

body cares for them. Sometime you have a Seafon 

for them, when People believe them, and neither of 

thefe, I conceive, wrought by the Devil. 

I. /^"^ Pinion and Affedlion extremely differ ; I may 
I I affedl a Woman befl, but it does not follow 
^^-^ I mull think her the Handfomefl Woman 
in the World. I love Apples the befl of any Fruit, 
but it does not follow, I mufl think Apples to be the 
bed Fruit. Opinion is fomething wherein I go about 
to give Reafon why all the World fhould think as I 
think. Aflfedlion is a thing wherein I look after the 
pleating of my felf. 

2. *Twas a good Fancy of an old Platonick : The 
Gods which are above men, had fomething whereof 
Man did partake, [an Intelledl Knowledge] and the 
Gods kept on their courfe quietly. The Beafls, which 
are below man, had fomething whereof Man did par- 
take, [Sence and Growth,] and the Beafls liv'd quietly 
in their way. But Man had fomething in him, whereof 
neither Gods nor Beafls did partake, which gave him 
all the Trouble, and made all the Confufion in the 
world, and that is Opinion. 

3. 'Tis a foolifh thing for me to be brought off from 
an Opinion in a thing neither of us know, but are led 
only by fome Cobweb-stuff, as in fuch a cafe as this, 
Vtrum Angeli in vicem colloquantur ? if I forfake my 
fide in fuch a cafe, I fhew my felf wonderful light, or 
infinitely complying, or flattering the other party. 
But if I be in a bufinefs of Nature, and hold an Opinion 
one way, and fome man's Experience has found out 
the contrary, I may with a fafe Reputation give up my 
fide. 



4. Tis a vidn thing to talk of an Heretick, for a 
man for his heart can think no otherwife than he does 
think. In the Primitive times there were many Opin- 
ions, nothing fcarce but foine or other held : One of 
thefe Opinions being embrac'd by fome Prince, and 
received into his Kingdom, the red were Condemn'd as 
Herefies, and his Religion which was but one of the 
feveral Opinions, fird is laid to be Orthodox, andfobave 
continu'd ever fince the Apoftles, 
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s the juggling trick of the Parit/j C 
'ould have no body above them, but i 
do not tell you they would have no b 
under them. 

^itrliatnenl. 
I. A LL are involved in a Parliament. There wSfi 

/-\ a time when all Men had their voice ^ 

•^ ^ choofing Knights. About Jfyi>yths Six 
time they found the inconvenience, fo one Parliat 
made a Law, that only he tliat had forty Shillings f 
annum Ihould give his voice, they under fhould be 
excluded. They made the Law who had the voice of 
all, as well under forty Shillings as above ; and thus it 
continues at this day. All confent civilly to a Parlia- 
ment, Women are involv'd in the Men, Children in 
thofe of perfect age, thofe that are under forty Shillings 
a-year, in thofe that have forty ShOlings a-year, thofe _ 
of forty Shillings in the Kjiights. 

a. All things are brought to the Parliament, I 
to the Courts of Juflice; jufl. as in a room where tl 
is a Banquet prefented, if there be Perfons of Qia 
there, the People mull expert, and (lay till the { 
ones have done. 

3. The Parliament flying upon feveral Men, 
then letting them alone, does as a Hawk that flyed 
Covey of Partridges, and when (he has flown them a. 
great way, grows weary and takes a Tree ; then the 
Faulconerluresher down, and takes her to his fill: OD 
they go again, Aei rett, up springs another Covey, am 
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joes the Hawk, and as (he did before, takes anothi 
Tree. iS^c. 

■t- Diflenters in Parliament may at length come to 
good end, tlio' firil there be a great deal of do, and 
great deal of noife, which mad wild folks make ; j 
as in brewing of Wrefl.-Beer, there's a great deal 
bufinels in grinding the Mault, and that fpoils any 
Mans cloaths that comes near it ; then it mull be 
malh'd, then comes a Fellow in and drinks of the 
Wort, and he's drunk, then they keep a huge quarter 
when they canr it into the Cellar, and a twelve month 
after 'tis delicate fine Beer. 

It mufl. neceflarily be that our Dillempers are 
worfe than they were in the beginning of the Parha- 
ment. If a Phifician comes to a fick Man, he lets 
him blood, it may be fcarilyes him, cups him, puts him 
into a ^eat diforder, before he maies him well ; and 
if he be fent for to cure an Ague, and he finds his 
Patient hath many difeafes, a Dropfie, and a Palfie, he 
applies remedies to 'em all, which makes the cure the 
longer and the dearer : this is the cafe. 

6. The Parliament-men are as great Princes as any 
the World, when whatfoever they pleafe is Priviledge 

cf Parliament ; no man mud know the number of their 
Priviledges, and whatfoever they didike is breach of 
Priviledge. The Duke of Venice is no more than 
Speaker of the Houfe of Commons ; but the Senate 
at Venice, are not fo much as our Parliament-men, n*- 
have they that power over the People, who yet cxi 
cife the greateft Tyranny that is anywhere. In ph 
truth, breach of Priviledge is only the a<5lual taki 
away of a Member of the Houfe, the reft are OfTeni 
againft the Houfe. For example, to take out Proci 
againft a Parliament-man, or the like. 

7. The Parliament-party, if the Law be for thei 
diey call for the Law ; if it be againfl them, they w 
go to a Parliamentary way ; if no Law be for them, 
then for I^w again : Like him that firil call'd for Sack 
to heat him, then fmall Drink to cool his Sack, thcQ 
Sack again to heal his fmall Drink, i^e. '" 
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8. The Parliament-party do not play feir play, id 
fitting up till two of the Clock in the Morning, to vote 
fomething they have a mind to, 'Tis like a craft)' 
Gamefter that makes the Company dmnk. then cheats 
them of their Money. Young men and infirm men g 
away; befides, a man is not there to pertwade 
men to be of his Mind, but to fpeak his own Hear^ 
if it be lik'd, fo, if not, there's an end. 
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Osteon. 

"^ Hough we write [Parfon] differently, yet 'ffl 
but Perfon ; that is, the individual perfon 
fet apart for the fervice of fuch a Church, 
and 'tis in Ladn perfona, and Perfonaius is a Perfonage, 
Indeed with the Canon Lawyers, Perfonalm is any 
Dignity or Preferment in the Church. 

a. There never was a merry World frace the Faries 
left Dancing, and the Parson left Conjuring. The 
Opinion of the latter kept Thieves in awe, and did as 
much good in a Country as a Judice of Peace. 

I. X^Atience is the chiefell fruit of Study, a man 

\r that drives to make himfelf a different thing 

-^ from other men by much reading, gains 

this chiefeil good, that in all Fortunes he hath foine> 

thing to entertain and comfort himfelf with all. 

1. Ty'^Ingyiimw was pictur'd going e'afily down a 
l-^ pair of Stairs, and upon every dep there 
-^ *- was writen. Peace, Peace, Peace ; the 

wifeft way for men in thefe times is to fay nothing. 

2. When a Country-wench cannot get her Butter to 
come, fhe fays, The Witch is in her Churn. ^Ve have 
been churning for Peace a great while, and 'twill not 
come, fure the Witch is in it 

3. Though we had Peace, yet 'twill be a great while 
m'Ki things be felded ; Tho' the Wind lye, y^^ 

n tlie Sea will work a great while. 
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I. IJEnance is only the Punifliment inflidled, not 
1^ Penitence, which is the right word ; a man 
-*^ comes not to do Penance, becaufe he 
repents him of his Sin, but becaufe he is compelled to 
it ; he curfes him, and could kill him that fends him 
thither. The old Canons wifely enjoyn'd three years 
Penance, fometimes more, becaufe in that time a man 
got a habit of Vertue, and fo conmiitted that fin no 
more, for which he did Penance. 

I. ^ I ^Here is not any thing in the World more 
I abus'd than this Sentence, Saltis populi 
fuprema Lex ejlo^ for we apply it, as if 
we ought to forfake the known Law, when it may be 
mod for the advantage of the people, when it means 
no fuch thing. For firfl, 'tis not Salus populi fuprema 
Lex ejly but ejlo^ it being one of the Laws of the twelve 
Tables, and after divers Laws made, fome for Punilh- 
ment, fome for Reward, then follows this, Salus populi 
fuprema L.ex ejlo : that is, in all the Laws you make, 
have a fpecial eye to the good of the people, and then 
what does this concern the way they now go ? 

2. Objedlion^ He that makes one, is greater than he 
that is made ; the People make the King, ergo^ 6f^c. 

Anfw, This does not hold, for if I have 1000/. 
per Annum^ and give it you and leave my felf ne*re a 
penny, I made you, but when you have my Land, you 
are greater than I. The Parifti makes the Conllable, 
and when the Conflable is made, he governs the Parish. 
The anfwer to all thefe Doubts is. Have you agreed fo ? 
if you have, then it mufl remain till you have alter'd it. 

IPIeoiiure* 
I. U Leafure is nothing elfe but the intermiffion 
\^ of pain, the enjoying of fome thing I am in 
^ great trouble for 'till I have it. 
2. 'Tis a wrong way to proportion other mens plea- 
fures to ourfelves; 'tis like a Child's ufing a little Bird 
[O poor Bird thou (halt fleep with me] fo lays it m his 
^iome, and /lifles it with lua Yvo\.\yt^^v5cv.^^^^>3^^^^^=^ 



rather be in the cold Air : And yet too 'tis the mod 
pleating Battery, to like what other men like. 

3. "Tis mo(i undoubtedly true, that all men 
equally given lo their pleafure, only thus, on' 
pleafure lyes one way, and anothers another, 
iures are all alike, fimply confidered in themfelves, 
that hunts, or he that governs the Common-wealth, 
they both pleafe themfelves alike, only we commend 
that, whereby we our felves receive fome benefit. As 
if a man place his delight in things that tend to the 
common good, he that takes pleafure lo hear Sermons, 
enjoys himfelf as much as he that hears Plays, and 
could he that loves Plays endeavour to love Sermons, 
poflibly he might bring himfelf to it as well as to any 
other Pleafure. At firil it may feem harfh and tedious, 
but afterwards 'twould be pleafing and delightfuL 
So it falls out in that, which is the great pleafure of 
fome men, Tobacco, at firil they could not abide i^ 
and now they cannot be without it 

4. Whim you are upon Earth enjoy the good things 
that are here (to that end were they given) and be not 
melanchoUy, and wilh yourfelf in Heaven. If a King 
fliould give you the keeping of a Callle, with all 
things belonging to it. Orchards, Gardens, 6^^., and 
bid you ufe them ; withal promife you that after iwenly 
years to remove you to Court, and lo make you a 
Privy Councellor. If you fiiould negleft your Caille, 
and refufe to eat of thofe fruits, and fit down, and 
whine, and wilh you were a Privy Councellor, do you 
think the King would be pjeafed with you ? 

5. Pleafures of Meat, Drink, Cloaths, <Sff., are for- 
bidden thofe that know not how to ufe them, just 
Nurfes cry pah ! when they fee a Knife ' "" " 
hand, they will never fay any thing to a n 

I. T T /"Hen Men comfort themfelves wilh Philofo- 

VV i'^y< '^'^ "'^* becaufe they have got 

' ' three Sentences, but becaufe they ' 

gefief] thofe Sentences, and made them their t 

upon the matter, Philofophy is notVun5\)\ivQ\^ 
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OVid was not only a fine Poet, but [; 
man may fpeak] a great Canon Lawyer, 
appears in his Fa/li, where we have 
of the Feftivals of the Old Homaiis than any where 
else : 'tis pity the reft are loll. 

a. There is no reafon Plays (hould be in Verfe, 
either in Blank or Rhime, only the Poet has to fay for 
himreir, that he makes fomething like that, which fome 
body made before him. The old Poets had no other 
reafon but this, their Verfe was fiing to Mufick, other- 
wife it had been a fenfelefs thing to have fetter'd 
tfaemfeives. 

3- I never Converted but two, the one was 
Crqfliam from writing againfl Plays, by telling him 
way how to underfland that place [of putting o 
Womens Apparel] which has nothing to do in the 
huCnefs [as neither has it, that the Fathers fpeak 
againfl Plays in their time, with reafon enough, for 
tliey had real Idolatries mix'd with their Plays, having 
three Altars perpetually upon the Stage.] The other 
was a Doflor of Divinity, from preaching again*^ 
Painting, which firaply in it felf is no more hurtfi 
than putting on my Cloaths, or doing any thing 
mSLke my felf like other folks, that I may not be odii 
DOT offenfive to the Company. Indeed if I do it i 
an ill intention, it alters the Cafe, fo if 1 put on 
Cloves with an intention to do a milchief, I 
VilUin. 

4. 'Tis a fine thing for Children lo learn to ms 
Verfe, but when they come to be men they mull fpi 
Idee other men. or elfe they will be laught at 
Ridiculous to fpeak, or write, or preach in Verfe. 
'U3 good to learn to dance, a man may learn his Le( 
liiarn to go handfomly, but 'tis ridiculous for hira 
dance, when he ihould go. 

5. 'Tis ridiculous for a Lord to Print Verfes, 
well enough to make them to pleafe himfelf. but 
make them publick, is fooliOi. If a man' 
Cbsmber twirls his BandiVtings ^ V^' 
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to pleafe himfelf, 'tis well enough, but if he (hould go 
into Fleet Jirect, and fit upon a Stall, and twirl a Band- 
ftrbig, or play with a Rufh, then all the Boys in the 
Street would laugh at him. 

6. Verfe proves nothing but the quantity of Syl^ '.ii 
blea, they aie not meant for Logick. Sta^ 

I. A Popes Bull and a Popes Brief differ ^H^ 
/-\ much, as with us the great Seal and ^fll'IH 
■^ ■*■ Privy Seal. The Bull being the higheft 
Authority the King can give, the Brief is of lefs. Ttii 
Bull has a Leaden Seal upon filk, hanging upo( "^ 
Inllrmnent. The Brief has fub Annuls Pif 
upon the fide. 

2. He was a wife Pope, that when one that 
be merry with him, before he was advanc't 
Popedom, reftain'd afterwards to come at him, (pi 
fuming he was bulie in governing the ChrifUan World) 
the Pope fends for him, bids hira come again, and 
{fays he) we will be merry as we were before, for thou 
little thinkeil what a little Foolery governs the whole 
World. 

3. The Pope in fending Rellicks to Princes, does aa 
Wenches do by their IVaffaU at Nmi-ycars-tide, they 
prefent you with a Cup, and you mud drink of a flabby 
ftutf; but the meaning is, that you mufl give them 
Moneys, ten times more than it is worth. 

4. The Pope is Infallible, where he hath power 
to command, that is where he mufl be ohey'd, fo 
is every Supream Power and Prince. They that 
ftretch his Infallibility further, do they know not what. 

5. When a Proleftant and a Papift Difpute, they 
talk like two Madmen, becaufe they do not agree upon 
their Principles, the one way is to deftroy the Popes 
Power, for if he hath Power to command me, 'tis not 
my alledging Reafons to the contrary can keep me 
from obeying : For Example, if a Conftable command 
me to wear a Green Suit to morrow, and has power to 
make me, 'tis not my alledging a hundred Reafons of 

the Folly of it can excufe me ftom dom?,"\t. 
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6. There was a time when the Pope had Pi 
here in England, and there was excellent ufe made 
it, for 'twas only to ferve turns, (as might be manifeiled 
out of the Records of the Kingdom, which Divines 
know little of.) If the King did not like what the 
Pope would have, he would forbid the Pope's Legate 
to land upon his ground. So that the Power was truly 
then in the King, though fuffer'd in the Pope. But 
DOW the Temporal and the Spiritual Power (Spiritual 
fo call'd becauie ordain'd to a Spiritual end) fpring both 
from one Fountain, they are like to twift that. 

7. The Protellants in France bear Office in the 
Sute, becaufe though their Religion be ditferent, . 
they acknowledge no other King but the King' 
France. The Papifts in England they muil have 
King of their own, a Pope, that mufl, do fomething 
our Kingdom, therefore there is no reafon they ihoi 
enjoy the fame Priviledges. 

8. Amjlerdam admits of all Religions but Papills, 
and 'tis upon the fame Account. The Pajjifts where 
eVe they live, have another King at Rome ; all other 
KeligioDS are fubje6l to the prefent State, and have no 
yrince eife-wbere. 

9. The Papirts call our Religion a Parliamentary 
Religion, but there was once, I am fure, a Parliament- 
try Pope. Pope Urban was made Pope in Englartd 
by A&. of Parliament, againfl Pepe Clement ; the K&. 
b not in the Book of Statutes, either becaufe he that 
compiled the Book, would not have the Name of the 
Pope there, or elfe he would not let it appear that they 
mcdled with any fuch thing, but 'tis upon the Rolls. 

la When our Clergy preach againft the Pope, 1 
the Church of Ronte. they preach againfl themfeli 
and crying down their Pride, their Power, and l" 
Ridics, have made themfelves poor and contempi 
enough, they dedicate firfl, to pleafe their Prince, 
OODfidermg what would follow. Juft as if a man were 
to go a Journey, and feeing at his firft fetting out the 
way dc^n and fair, ventures forth in hig Slippers, not 
coofidering the Dirt and the Sloughs ate a. litO*. fca.- 
Ilicr ofi; or hovi fuddenly the ^Nea.^.'^« raa.-^ tiMsisgi, 
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I. ' I "HE demanding a Noble, for a dead 

I pafTmg through a Town, came from hence ii 
-*- time of Popery, they canyd the dead body 
into the Church, where the Priell faid Dirgies, and 
twenty Dirgies at fourpence a piece comes to a Noble, 
but now 'tis forbidden by an Order from my Lord 
Marihal, the Heralds carry his Warrant about them. 

2. We charge the Prelatical Clergy with Popery to 
make them odious, though we know they are guilty of 
no fuch thing : Juft as heretofore they call'd Images 
Mammets, and the Adoration of Images Mammcttry; 
that is, Mahomet and Malwmetry, odious names, when 
all the World knows the Turks are forbidden Im^;es 
by their Religion. 

potoer, £lale. 
I. "^ I ""Here is no ilretching of Power, 'tis a good 
I rule, eat within your Stomact, aft witiuq 
-*- your Commiflion. 

2. They that govern moft make leafl. noife. You fee 
when they row in a Barge, they that do drudgery-work, 
flafli, and puff, and fwear, but he that governs, (its 
quietly at the Stem, and fcarce is feen to Air. 

3. Syllables govern the world. 

4. \AU Power is of God\ means no more than I^des 
ejlftnianda. When St. Paul faid this, the people had 
made Nero Emperour. They agree, he to command, 
they to obey. Then God comes in, and calls a hook 
Upon them, keep your Faith, then comes in, all power 
is of God- Never King dropt out of the Clouds. God 
did not make a new Emperour, as the King makes a 
Jullice of peace. 

5. Chriil himfelf was a great obferver of the Civil 
power, and did many things only jullifiable, becaufe 
the State requir'd it, which were things meerly Tempo- 
rary for the time that State Rood. But Divines make 
life of them to gain power to themfelves, (as for ex- 
ample) that of Die EccUfia, tell the Church : there 
iraa then a Sanhedrim, a Court to tell it to, and tbere- 

fore they would have it fo now. 
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6. Divines ought to do no more than what 
State permits. Before the State became Chriftiai^' 
they marie their own Laws, and thofe thai did not 
obrerve them, they Excommunicated, \)iaitgfity men\ 
they fuffer'd them to come no more amongti them. 
But if they would come amongil them, how could they 
hinder tliem? By what Law? by what Power? they 
were ftill futtjeft to the State, which was Heathen. 
Nothing belter expreffes the condition of Chrillians in 
thofe times, than one of the Meetings you have in 
London, of men of the fame Country, of Suffex-mea, 
or Bfd/oriifltire-meTi, lliey appoint their meeting, and 
Ihey agree, and make Laws araongft themfelves \JIe 
that is tiol there fiall pay double, <Sr-i:.] and if any one 
misbehave himfelf, they (hut him out of their Com- 
pany ; but can they recover a Forfeiture made con- 
cerning their meeting by any Law? Have they any 
power to compel one to pay ? but afterwards when the 
Slate became Chrifliaii, aJl the power was in them, 
and they gave the Church as much, or as little as they 
pleas'd, and took away when they pleas'd, and added 
what they pleas'd. 

7. The Church is not only SubjeiS to the CivU 
Power with us that are Proteftants, but alfo in Spain, 
if the Church does Excommunicate a man for what it 
Ihould not, the Civil Power will take him out of their 
bands. So in France, the Bifliop at Angifrs alter'd 
Ibmething in the Breviary, they complaln'd to the 
Parliament at Paris, they made him alter it again, 
with a \c0mme abufe\. 

8. The Parliament of ^ff^/iiWhas no Arbitrary Power 
in point of Judicature, but in point of making Law only. 

9. If the Prince be fenms nalura, of a fervile bafe 
Spirit, and the Subjedls liberi. Free and Ingenuous, 
oft-times they depoie their Prince, and govern them- 
felves. On the contrary, if the people be Srrvi 
Natun, and foroe one amongft them of a Free and 
Ingenuous Spirit, he makes himfelf King of the red, 
and this is the Caufc of all Changes in Stale, C( 
raoD-wcalths into Monatrjiies, and Monarchies " 
CoiDiDOii-wcaJths. 
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lo. In a troubled State we muft do as 
Weather opoo the ThaixeSt not think to cut 
through, fo the Boat may be quickly full of water, but 
and fall as the Waves do, give as much as 
we can. 

pragtr. 
a Minifter, I Ihonld think my felf 
moft in my Office, Reading of Prayers, at«3 
Difpenfing the Sacraments ; and 'tis ill done 
to put one lo Officiate in the Church, whofe Peribn 
is contemptible out of it. Should a great Lady, that 
was invited to be a Goffip, in her place fend her 
Kitchen-Maid, 'twould be ill taken, yet flie is a 
Woman as well as file, let her fend her Woman at leaft, 
a. \You Jhall pray^ is the right way.becaufe accord- 
ing as the Church is fettled, no man may make a 
Prayer in Publick of his own head. 

3. 'Tis not the Original Conunon- Prayer- Book, 
why, fliew me an Original Bible, or an Original 
Magna Charts. 

4. Admit the Preacher prays by the Spirit, yet that 
very Prayer is Common-Prayer to the People ; they 
are t/d as much to his words, as in laying [Almighty 
and niojl fnerdful Falhir\ is it then unlawful in " 
Minifter, but not unlawful in the People? 

5. There are fome Mathematicians, that could 
one fetch of their Pen make an exadl Circle, 
with the next touch point out the Centre, is it thi 
fore reafonable to banilh all ufe of the Compafles? 
Set Forms are a pair of Compaffes, 

6. \God hath given gifts unto men'] General Texts 
prove nothing ; let him fliew me Jolin, iVUlioHt or 
I'homas in the Text, and then I will believe him. If 
a man hath a voluble Tongue, we lay, He hath the 
gift of Prayen His gift is to pray long, that I fee 
but does he pray better? 

7. Wc take care what we fpeak to men, but to 
wc may fay any thing. 

8. The People mutl not think a thought toi 
God, bat a» their Paftours will put it into 

Mouths : they will make right Steep qIii%. 
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9. The Englijh Priefts would do that in Englifh whM] 
the Retnijh do in Latin, keep the people in IgQ< 
but fome of the people outdo them at their own Game. 

10. Prayer ihoiild be fliort, without giving God 
AJmighty Reafons why he fliould grant this, or that, 
he knows befl what is good for us. If your Boy 
(hould afk you a Suit of Cloatha, and give you 
Reafons (otherwife he cannot wait upon you, he can- 
not go abroad but he Hiall difcredit you) would you 
endure it? you know it belter than he, let him ask a 
Suit of Cloaths. 

li. If a Servant that has been fed with good Beef, 
goes into that part of England, where Sahnon is 
plenty, at firfl he is pleas'd with his Salmon, and 
defpifes his Beef, but after he has been there a while, 
he grows weary of his Salmon, and wiihes for hiil 
good Beef again. We have a while been much tat 
with this praying by the Spirit, but in time m 
grow weary of it, and wifh for our Common-Frayer. | 

11. 'Tis hop'd we may be cur'd of our Extempof 
Prayers the lame way the Grocer's-Boy i 
his eating Plumbs, when we have had our Belly fd 
of them. 

^rcHctl'ng. 

miilaken than that Speed 
' ■ ] ■* ■ :is not lo make li^ 
Harangues, as they do now a-days, but f 
tell the news of Chrifts coming into the World, a 
when that is done, or where 'tis known already, \ 
PrCilcher's work is done. 

». Preaching in the firil fence of the word ceai 
as foon as ever the Gofpels were written. 

3, When the Preacher fays, this is the meaning \ 
the Holy Chofl in fuch a place, in fenfe he c, 
00 more than this, that is, I by fluddying of ti 
place, by comparing one place with another, 
wei^lung what goes before, and what comes 1 ' 
think this is the meaning of the Holy Ghod, and f 
Ihottnefi of Kxpielfion I fay, the Holy Ghofl (a^ 
thus, or this is the raeaning of the Spirit it iioA. "Siq 
tJw jutfye ipcAk% of the K^ft'a 'PtQt\axDa!aa^''i««* "'=■ 
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the intention of the King, not that the King hfli^ 
declared his intention any other way to the Jucl^ 
but the Judge examining the Contents of the Pro<^ 
mation, gathers by the Purport of the words, ^ 
King's Intention, and then for fliortnefs of exprefllOfl 
fays, this is the King's Intention. .4 

4. Notliing is Text but what was fpoken in t^ 
Bible, and meant there for Perfon and Place, the n^ 
is Application, which a difcreet Man may do ^^^ 
but 'tis his Scripture, not the Holy Ghoft. aj 

5. Preaching by the Spirit (as tliey call it) is lam 
efleem'd by the Common people, becaufe tliey ess 
not abide Art or Learning, which they have not bCH 
bred up in. Jufl. as in the bufinefs of Fencing ; if W 
Country- Fellow amongll the reft, has been at a 
School, the refl will undervalue his Skill, or tell tS 
he wants Valour. You come ti'ith your Sihool-iyietm 
T/tcrc's Dick Butcher has ten times more MdtU^ 
him : So they fay to the Preachers, You come with jM 
School Learning: Uteris futh a one has the Spirit, J 

6. The tone in Preaching does much in workffl 
upon the Peoples Affedtions. If a Man (hould Idm 
love in an ordinary Tone, his Miftrefs would M 
regard him ; and therefore he mud whine. If a Mq 
(hould cry Fire, or Murther in an ordinary Voice, 9(1 
body would come out to help him. - 

7. Preachers will bring anything into the Text 
The Young Mailers of Arts preached againft No|| 
Rcfidency in the Univerfity, whereupon the Hea4| 
made an Order, That no Man fhould meddle will 
any thing but what was in the Text. The next Ou 
one preach'd upon thefe Words, Abraham begat JfiuA 
when he had gone a good way, at lall he obfenfl| 
that Abraham was Refidcnt, for if be had been NS 
ReCdent, he could never have begat Ifaac; andv 
fell foul upon the Non-Re(idenis. | 

8. I could never tell what often Preaching mean 
after a Church is fetled, and we know what is to a 
done ; 'tis jufl as if a Husbandman fliould once tell 11 
SarvRnts what they are to do. when to Sow, wheajl 

Jieap, and afterwards oiie (Viould come wiix^\!Mi 
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twice or thrice a Day what they know already. You 
mull Sow your Wheat in OBober^ you mufl Reap your 
Wheat in Auguji, 6^^. 

9. The main Argument why they would have two 
Sermons a day, is, becaufe they have two Meals a 
Day ; the Soul mufl be fed as well as the Body. But 
I may as well argue, I ought to have two Nofes, 
becaufe I have two Eyes, or two Mouths, becaufe I 
have two Ears. What have Meals and Sermons to do 
one with another? 

10. The Things between God and Man are but 
few, and thofe, forfooth, we mufl be told often of; 
but things between Man and Man are many ; thofe I 
hear not of above twice a Year, at the AfTizes, or once 
a Quarter at the SefTions ; but few come then ; nor 
does the Minifler exhort the People to go at thefe 
times to learn their Duty towards their Neighbour. 
Often Preaching is fure to keep the Minifler in Coun- 
tenance, that he may have fomething to do. 

11. In Preaching they fay more to raife men to love 
Vertue than men can poffibly perform, to make them 
do their befl ; as if you would teach a man to throw 
the Bar, or make him put out his Strength, you bid 
him throw further than it is pofTible for him, or any 
man elfe ? Throw over yonder Houfe. 

12. In Preaching they do by men as Writers of 
Romances do by their Chief Knights, bring them into 
many Dangers, but flill fetch them off: So they put 
men in fear of Hell, but at lafl they bring them to 
Heaven. 

13. Preachers fay. Do as I fay, not as I do. But if 
a Phyfician had the fame Difeafe upon him that I have, 
and he Ihould bid me do one thing, and he do quite 
another, could I believe him ? 

14. Preaching the fame Sermon to all forts of People, 
is, as if a School-Mafler fhould read the fame Leffon 
to his feveral Formes : If he reads Amo^ amas^ amain ^ 
the highefl Forms Laugh at him ; the younger Boys 
admire him : So 'tis in preaching to a mix'd Auditory. 
Ob;\ But it cannot be otherwifc, iVv^ ^^^ ^^issw^N. 
be divided into several ¥ormts\ '^V-^x. \fi»^ "^^ 
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Preacher then do in Dlfcrerion ? Anjw. Why then lei 
him ufe fome expreflions by which this or that condi- 
tion of people may know fuch Dotbine does more 
efpecially concern them, it being fo delivered that the 
wifefi. may be content to hear. For if he delivers 
it all together, and leaves it to them to fingJe out what 
belongs to themfelves (which is the ufual way) 'tis as 
if a man would bellow Gifts upon Children of feveral 
ages; Two years old, four years old, ten years old, 
S'e., and there he brings Tops, Pins, Points, Ribbands, 
and calls them all in a heap together npon a Table 
before them : though the Boy of ten years old knows 
how to chufe his Top, yet the Child of two years old, 
that fhould have a Ribband, takes a Pin, and the 
Pin ere he be aware pricks his Fingers, and then all's 
out of order, d-f. Preaching for tlie mod part is the 
glory of the preacher, to fliow himfelf a fine 1 
Catechifmg would do much better. 

15. Ufe the bed Arguments to petfwade, ihoi 
but few underlland, for the ignorant will fooner beliej 
the judicious of the Parilh, than the Preacher hind' 
and they teach when they diffipate what he has fi 
and believe it llie fooner confirm'd by men of t 
own fide. For betwixt the Laitj' and the Clot 
there is, as it were, a continual driving of a'barga' 
fomeihing the Clei^y would (lill have us be at, i 
therefore many things are heard from the Preac 
with fufpicion. They are affraid of fome 
which are eafily aflented to, when ihey have-^| 
from fome of themfelves. 'Tis with a Sermon 35 *\ 
with a Play; many come to fee it, which do DOt.lj 
derHand it ; and yet hearing it cry'd up by one, whf 
judgment they cafl. themfelves upon, and of power li' 
them, they fwear and wilt die in it, that 'tis averygi 
Piay, which they would not have done if the ft 
himfelf had told them fo. As in a great School, ^ 
the Mafter that teaches all ; the Monitor does a grf 
deal ofwork; it maybe the boys are affraid to fee 1. 
Mailer : To in a Parilh 'tis not the Minifler does 9 
thegreater Neighbour teaches the lefler, the Malleitfl 
I the houfe teaches his Servant, cj-c. 
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r6. Firll in your Sermons ufe your Logick, and 
your Rhetorick. Rhetorick without Logick is like ^ 
Tree witii Leaves and Bloffoms, but no Root ; yet I 
confefs more are taken with Rhetorick than Logick, 
becaufe they are catched with a free Expreirion, when 
they underiland not Reafoo. Logick mull be natural, 
or it is worth nothing at all : Your Rhetorick figures 
may be leam'd ; That Rhetorick is bed which is mod 
feaibnable and moft catching. An inllance we have 
in that old blunt Commander at Ca/iis, who fhci»'( 
himfelf a good Otatoiir, being to fay fomething to 
Souldiers (which he was not us'd to do) he made 
a Speech to this purpofe ; WAai ajhmne ivill it be, __ 
Mt^iijlimm, thai feed upon good Beef and Bremefi, to Id 
tAofi Hafialiy Spaniards beat you, that eat nothing but 
Oranges and Limom f And fo put more Courage into 
his Men than he could have done with a more learned 
Oration. Rhetorick is very good, or (lark naught : 
There's no medium in Rhetorick. If I am not fully 
perfwaded I laugh at the Oratour. 

17. "Tis good to preach the fame thing again, for 
that's the way to have it ieam'd. You fee a Bird by 
often whiRling to learn a tune, and a Month after 
record it to her felf. 

181 'Tis a hard cafe a Minider Ihould be turned out 
of his Living for fomething they inform he Ihould fay in 
his IMjIpit. We can no more know what a Minifter 
laid in his Sermon by two or three words pickt out 
it, than we can tell what Tune a Mufician pla^d " 
upon tlie Lule, by two or lliree fingle Notes, 

^rctUdtinittiiin. 
I. '■ I "Hey that talk nothing but Predeftinatit 
I ;i.nd will not proceed in the way of HeaT^ 

-^ till they be tatisfied in that point, do, j 

Q that would not come to London, uulefs ol his firft 
ftep he might fet his foot upon the top of Pau/'s. 

a. For a young Uivinc to begin in his Pulpit with 
Prodcftination, is as if a man were coming into London 
and at ht» firll (lep would think to fel h\s toov-, ^t. 
3. Predeilijiation is a ptanl ■\nacc«ffi\'Q\ia^ «*& <*. «« 



reach; we can make no notion of it, 'tis fo full of 
intricacy, fo full of contradi<5tion : 'tis b good eamell, 
as we (late it, half a dozen Bulls one upon another. 

4, Doflor Prideaux in his LeiShires, feveral days 
us'd Arguments to prove Predeftination ; at laft teUs 
his Auditory they are damn'd that do not believe it ; 
doing heiem jiift like School-boys, when one of them 
has got an Apple, or fomething tiie reft have a mind 
to, they tife all the Arguments they can to get fome of 
it from them: I gave you fometoiher day: You Jfial! have 
jomewith me another time: when they cannot prevail, 
they teU him he's a Jackanapes, a Rogue and a Rafcal. 

^refetmnil 

I. T T THen you would have a Child go to lid 
X/X/ place, and you find him unwillingJ 
' » tell him he fliall ride a Cock-horfe;! 
then he will go prefently : So do thofe that govern™ 
State, deal by men, to work them to their ends ; 
tell them they Ihall be advanc'd to fuch orfuchapi 
and they will do anything they would have them. 

2. A great place flxangely qualifies. John .Am 
(was in the right) Groom of the Chamber to my ZorA 
Kent. Attorney Noy being dead, fome were feyi _, 
How will the King do for a fit man ? why, Any man, 
((ays John Jiead) may execute the Place. I warrant 
(iays my Lord) thou thinklt thou underfland'ft enough 
to perform it. Yes, quoth John, Let the King make 
mc Attorney, and I would fain fee that man, that durfl 
tell me, there's any thing I underiland not. 

3. When the Pageants are a coming there's a great 
thruiling and a riding upon one another's backs, to 
look out at the Window ; Hay a little and they will 
come jufl. to you, you may fee them quietly. So 'tis 
when a new Statefman or Officer is chofen; there's 
great expeiftation and liflning who it Ihould be ; (lay 
a while, and you may know quietly. 

4. Miffing Preferment makes the Presbyters fall foul 
upon the Bifhops : Men that are in hopes and in the 
w:ty ofrifing, keep ia the Channel, but they that have 

ooae, feck new ways : 'Tis fo aiooa^ ^e Vai^ijesi-j 



he that hath the Judges Ear, will be very obfervanl of 
the way of the Court ; but he that hath no regard will 
be flying out. 

5. My I-ord Digliy having fpoken fomething in the 
Houfe of Commons, for which they would have 
queflion'd him, was prefenlly called to the Upper 
Houfe. He did by the Parliament as an Ape when 
be hath done fome waggery ; his Mailer fpies him, and 
he looks for his Whip, but before he can come at him, 
whip fays he to the top of the houfe. 

6. Some of the Parliament were difcontented, that 
Ihey wanted places at Court, which others had got ; but 
when they had them once, then they were quiet Juft 
as at a Chriflning fome that get no Sugar Plums, when the 
reft have, mutter and grumble ; prefently the Wench 
comes again with her Basket of Sugar Plums, and then 
they catch and fcramble and when they have got thei 
you hear no more of them. 

iptwmxmixe. 
I. *" I ^Hert am he no Prxmum'rr. A Prtrmtmire (m 

I cali'd from the word Ptmmumre facias) was 
■^ when a man laid an Aftion in an Ecclefiaftica! 
Court, for which he could have no remedy in any of the 
King's Courts ; that is in the Courts of Common Law, 
by reafon the Ecclefiailical Courts before Henry the 
Eight were fubordinate to the Pope, and fo it was 
Centra taronam rf dignitatem Regis; but now thc_ 
Ecclefiailical Courts are equally fubordinate to 
King. Therefore it cannot be contra 
tatem Xegis, and fo no Praemunire. 
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I. TTJRerogative is fomething that can be told 
r"^ what it is, not fomething that has no 
-^ name, juft as you fee the Archbifiiop 
tUE Prerogative Court, but we know what is i' 
IB that Court. So the King's Prerogative is not hia 
or what Divines make it, a Power to do what he 
a. The King's Prerogative, tliat is, the King's 
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For example, if ytra ask whether a Patron may prefent 
to a Living after fix months by Law ? I anfwer no. 
If you ask whether the King may? I anfwer he may 
by his Prerogative, that is by the Law (hat concems 
him in that case. 

Brertglerji. 

I. ' I 'Hey that would bring in a new Govemnient, 
I would very fain perfwade us, they meet it in 
-^ Antiquity ; thus they interpret Presbyters, 
when they meet the word in the Fathers ; Oiher pro- 
feflions likewife pretend to Antiquity. The Alchymift 
will find his Art in VirgiFs Aureus ramus, and he that 
ddights in Opticks will find them in Tacitus. When 
Cctfar came into England they would perfwade us, 
tiiey had perfpectivc-GlaiTes, by which he could 
difcover what they were doing upon the Land, becaufe 
it is laid, fofitio SpecuHs; the meaning is, His Watch, 
or his Sentinel difcover'd this, and this unto him. 

3, Presbj^ers have the greateft power of any Clergy 
in the World, and gull the Laity mod ; for example ; 
Admit there be twelve Laymen to fix Presbyters, the 
fix fhsl! govern the red. as they pleafe. Firfl becaufe 
tlicy arc conilant, and the others came in like Church- 
Wardens in their turns, which is an huge advantage. 
Men will give way to them who have been in place 
before them. Next the Laymen have other profefflonB 
to follow ; the Presbyters make it their fole bufinefs ; 
and hefides too they learn and (ludy the Art of 
perfwading ; fome of Gemva have confefs'd as much. 

3, The Presbyter with his Elders about him is like 
a young Tree fenc'd about with two or three or four 
Stakes : the Stakes defend it, and hold it up ; but the 
Tree only profjiers and flourifhes ; it may be sotae 
Willow (take may bear a Leaf or two, but it comes 
to nolhinj!;. Lay-Elders are Stakes, the Presbyter the 
Tree that flouriflics, 

4. Wlien the Queries were fent to the Affembly 
concerning the /m Divinutn of Presbytery; their 
asking time to nnfwer them, was a SatjT upon them^ 
fHvc«. For if i( were to be feen in the Text,_t} " 

might quickly turn to the place, aad ftve-w us it. 



delaying to Anfwer makes us thick there's no fu 
tiling there. They do jufl ^s you have fecD a felli 
do at a Tavern Recltoning, when he (hould 
pay his Reckoning he puts his hands in his Pockets, 
and keeps a grabling and a fumbling, and Ihaking, at 
laft tells you he has left his Money at home ; when 
the company knew at firil. he had no Money there, 
eveiy man can quickly find his own Money. 

larirKtU of Ucnnr. 
r, ' I ^He reafon of the Statute againft Priefts, was 
I this ; In the beginning of Queen Elisabeth 
-*- there was a Statute made, that he that drew 
men from their Civil obedience was a Traitor, It 
happen 'd this was done in Privacies and CoHfeffiona, 
when there could be no proof; therefore they matle 
another Act, that for a Pried to be in En.^land, was 
Treafon, becaufe they prefum'd that was his bufinefs 
to fetch men off from their Obedience. 

3. When Queen Elizabeth dy'd, and King Jama 
came in, an Irilh Prieft. does thus exprefs it ; ElizabetAa 
in orcutn deirttfa^ fiucejfit Jaeohits, alter ffareUats. " '™ 
Urill alk why they did ufe fuch Language in 
Chilrch. An/w. Why does the Nurfe tell the Chi 
6f Raw-head and Bloudy-bones, to keep it in ai 

3. The Queen-Mother and Count J^o^et, are to 
Friefls and Jefuits like the honey-pot to the Flies. 

4. The Priefls of fforne aim but at two things. To _ 
power from the King, and Money from the Subjetl. 

5. When the Priefls come into a Family, they do 
a man Ihat would fet fire on a houfe : he does not put 
fire to the Brick-wali, but Uiruils it 'into the Thatch. 
They work upon the women, and let the men alone. 

6. For a Priefl to turn a man when he lies a-d; 
is Jud like one that hath a long time folici 
U)d cannot obtain his end ; at length makes 
dnink, and fo lies with her. 

IPrapbnird, 

I, 1~^ Reams and Prophecies do thus much go< 
I 1 They make a. man go on with buldnefs 
^-^ courage, upon a Oanga w *. Vtj&sd 
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he obtains, he attributes much to them; if he ^ 
carries, he thinks no more of them, or is no t 
thought of himfelf. 

9tabtrftS. 

I. ' I ''HE Proverbs of feveral Nations were n 
I (ludied by Bifliop Andrews, and the reafl 

-*- he gave, was, Becaufe by them he knew tl 
minds of feveral Nations which is a brave thing ; 
we count him a wife man, tliat knows the minds and 
infides of men, which is done by knowing wha 
habitual to tliem. Proverbs are habitual to a Nal 
being tranfmitled from Father to Son, 

taunttion. 
I. T T 7"Hen a doubt is propoimded, you i 

X/X/ leam to diRinguifli, and (how whereim 
* ' thing holds, and wherein it does n 
hold. Ay, or no, never anfwer'd any Queflion. The 
not diftinguifliing where things ftiould be diilinguilh'd, 
and the not confounding, where things Ihould be con- 
founded, is the caufe of all the miftakes in the Wo^^^J 
XUadan. ^^^H 

I. T N giving Reafons, Men commonly do ^^^^| 

I us as the Woman does with her Child ; n^^^H 

-*■ fhe goes to Market about her bufmess,'TB^JB 
tells it (he goes to buy it a fine thing, to buy it a Cake 
or fome Plums. They give us fuch Reafons as they 
think we will be catched withal, but never let us know 
the Truth. "T" 

2. When the School-men talk of Refla Ratio% 
Morals, either they underiland Reafon, ; 
govera'd by a Command from above ; or elfe they S _ 
no more than a Woman, when ftie fays a thing is fo, 
becaufe it is fo ; that is her Reafon perfwades her 'tis 
fo. The other Acception has Sence in it As take a 
Law of the I^nd, I mufl not depopulate, my Reafon tells 
me fo. Why ? Becaufe if I do, 1 incurr the detriment 

3. The Reafon of a Thing is not to be enquired 
after, till you are fure the Thing it felf be fo. We com- 
monly are at [ What's the Reafon of it ?] before we are 

fure oftbe Thing. 'Twas an exceVltaV Q}\eft,iau af my 
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Lady CoHftt, when Sir RabeH Colten was Tnagnifying4 
a Shooe, which was Mops'?, or NoaA\ and wondriBJI 
at the ftrange Shape and Fafhion of it : Bui Mr. Cotiai 
(ays flie, are you fure it is a Shoos. 

XUtaltotian. 

AN Eye for an Eye, and a Tooth for a Teothi 
That does not mean, that if I put out another 
Man's Eye, therefore I muft lofe one of my 
own, (for what is he the better for that ?) though this 
be commonly received ; but it means, I fhall give him 
what Satisfaiftion an Eye (hall be judged to be worth. 

Mrtermte. 
I. "" I ""IS fometimes unreafonable to look after 
I Refpeifl and Reverence, either from a Man's 

-*- own Servant, or other Inferiours. A great 
Lord and a Gentleman talking together, there came a 
Boy by, leading a Calf with both his hands ; fays the 
Lord to the Gentleman, You shall fee me make the 
Boy let go his Calf; with that he came towards him, 
thinking the Boy would have put off his Hat, but the 
Boy took no Notice of him. The Lord feeing that, 
Sirrah, fays he, Do you ml know me that you ufe no 
Ret'erenee? Yes, fays the Boy, if your Lord'hip t 
hold my Calf, I will put oj my Bat. 

jlon'XtctfiDencg. 
1. 'T~*HE People thought they had a great Vifld 
I over the Clergy, when in Henry the Eighw 
-*■ time they got their Bill palled, Thac] 
Clergy-man (hould have but Two Livings ; befor* 
Man might have Twenty or Thirty ; 'twas but getti _ 
X Difpenfation from the Pof>e's Limiter, or Gatherer of 
the Pder-Penct, which was eafily got, as now you may 
have a Licence to eat Flefh. 

a. As foon as a Minifter is made, he hath Power] 
Preach all over the World, but the Civil- Power ri " 
him ; he cannot preach in this ParHh, or in that ; tl 
is <me already appointed. Now if tlie State allows hi 
Two Livings, then he hath Two Places where he XDXf 
Iwcrcifc hi* I-'unftion, and (o Ws "iit tokkc.'S^ww. 
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to do his Office, which he might do every where >f QH 
were not reftiained. <■ 

I. Tying James (aid to the Fly, Have I Three 
rV Kingdoms, and thou mud needs fly into 

-*■ ^- my Eye ? Is there not enough to meddle 
with upon the Stage, or in Love, or at the Table, but 
Religion ? 

z. Religion amongfl. Men appears to mc like the 
Learning diey got at School. Some Men forget all 
they learned, others fpend upon the Stock, and fome 
improve it. So fome Men forget all the Religion that 
was taught them when they were Young, others fpend 
upon that flock, and fome improve it. 

3. Religion is like the Fafliioo, one Man wears his 
Doublet flafii'd, another lac'd, another plain; but every 
Man has a Doublet : So every Man has his Rehgion. 
We differ about Trimming. 

4. Men fay they are of the fame Religion for Quiet- 
nefs lake ; but if the matter were well Examin'd you 
would fcarce find Three any where of the fame Religion 
in all Points. 

5. Every Religion is a getting Religion ; for though 
I myfelf get nothing, I amSubordinate tothofethatdo. 
So you may find a Lawyer in the Temple that gets little 
for the prefent, but he is fitting himfelf to be in time 
one of thofe great Ones that do get. 

6. Alteration of Religion is dangerous, becaufe we 
know not where it will (lay; 'tis Uke a Mil/lone that 
lies upon the top of a pair of Stairs, 'tis hard to remove 
it, but if once it be thmfl off the firfl Stair, it never 
(lays til! it comes to the bottom. 

7. Quejtion. Whether is the Church or the Smpfiq 
Judge of Religion ? Anfu-er. In truth neither, but ^ 

Stale. I am troubled with a Boil; I call a Comju 

of Chirurgeons about me ; one prefcribes one thing, 
another another; I fingle out fomething I hke, and aflt 
you that (land by, and are no Chiruigeons, what you 
think of it : You like it too ; you and I are Judges fl' 
the PJaller, and we bid them prepare it, and there's^ 

end. Thaa 'tis in Religion ; the Piote&aaSs fe.^ ^ 



will be judged by the Scripture; the Papifts feyfo too; 
but that cannot fpeak. A Judge is no Judge, except 
he can both Tpeak and command Execution ; but the 
truth is they never intend to agree. No doubt the 
Pope where he is Supream, is to be Judge ; if he fay 
we in England ought to be fubjeft to him, then he 
nmft draw his Sword and make it good, 

8. By the Law was the Manual received into the 
Church before the Reformation, not by the Civil Law, 
tiiat had nothing to do in it ; nor by the Canon Law, 
Jot that Manual that was here, was not in France, nor 
in Spain ; but by Cuflom, which is the Common Law 
-<^ Mngland ; and Curtomis but the Elder Brother 
Parliament : and fo it will fall out to be nothing 
Uie Papifls fay, Outs is a Parliamentary Religion, 
leafon the Service- Book was EftablilhedbyAtS of 
liament, and never any Service-Book was fo befc 
That will be nothing that the Pope fent the Manual 
Twas ours, becaufe the Slate received it. The State 
ftill makes the Religion and receives into it, what will 
bdi agree with it. Wliy are the Venetians Roman 
Cathoiicks? Because the State likes the Religion: 
All the World knows they care not Three Pence for 
the Pope. The Council of Trent is not at this da] 
admitted in France. 

9. FapiJI. Where was your Religion before ZuH 
an Hundred Years ago? ProteJlatU. Where 
Amet-ica an Hundred or Slxfcore years ago? 
Keligion was where the reft of the Chriftian Cht 
was. Papifl. Our Religion continued ever fince 
Apoftles, and therefore 'tis better. Pi-otcjlant. So 
ours. ITiat there was an interruption of it, will ffl 
out 10 be nothing, no more than if another Earl (hi 
tdl me of the Earl of Kent, laying, He is a better 
than he, becaufe there was one or two of the Fat 
o(Kenl did not take the Title upon them : yet all 
while they were really Earls ; and afienvarda a Gl 
Prince dcclar'd tliera to be Earls of Kent, as he 
made the other Family an Earl. 

10. llifputes in Religion will never be ended, 
Caufe there want* a MctLliUft ^V ""Viu^ 'Out 
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would be decided : The Puretan would be judged by 
the Word of God ; If he would fpeak clearly, he means 
himfelf, but he is aChamed to fay fo : and he would liave 
me believe him before a whole Church, that has read 
the Word of God as well as he. One fays one thing, 
and another another; and there is, I fay, no Meafure 
to end the Controverfie. 'Tis juft as if Two men were 
at Bowls, and both judg'd by the Eye ; One fays 'tis 
his Call, the other fays 'tis my Caft ; and having no 
Meafure, the Difference is Eternal. Bm John/on 
Satyricallyexprefs'dthevainDifputesof Divines by /«^ 
Lanihorne, diiputing with his Puppet in a Barthohmew 
Fair ; It is fo ; It is not fo ; It is fo ; It is not fo, crying 
thus one to another a quarter of an Hour together. 

11. In Matters of Religion to be rul'd by one that 
writes againft his Adverfary, and throws all the Dirt he-j— 
can in his Face, is, as if in point of good Manner 
Man (hould be govem'd by one whom he fees at C 
with another, and thereupon thinks himfelf boun< 
give the next Man he meets a Box on the Ear. 

12. 'Tis to no purpofe to labour to Reconcile 1 
ligions, when the Interefl of Princes will not fuffer it, 
'Tis well if they could be Reconciled fo far, that they 
fliould not cut one another's Throats. 

13. There's all the Reafon in the World Divines 
ihould not be fuffer'd to go a Hair beyond their Bounds, 
for fear of breeding Confuiion, Once there now be fo 
many Religions on Foot. The matter was not fo nar- 
rowly to be look'd after when there was but one Re- 
ligion in Chriilendom; the reft would cry him down for 
an Heretick, and there was no Body to fide with h" 

14. We look after Religion as the Butcher did* 
his Knife, when he had it in his Mouth. 

15. Religion is made a Juggler's Paper ; 
Horfe, now 'tis a Lanthom, now 'tis a Boar, now * ( 
Man. To ferve Ends Reh'gion is tum'd into all Sha^aJT' 

16. Pretending Religion and the Law of God, is to 
fet all things loofe : When a Man has no mind to dp 
fomething he ought to do by his Contradt with fc' 
then he gets a Text, and Interprets it as he plei 

and fo thinks to get loofe. 
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17. Some Mens pretending Religion, is like 
Roaring Boys way of Challenges, \Their Reputation' 
dear. It does wtjiand with the Honour of a Gentlemm 
when, God knows, they have neither Honour nor Re] 
tation about them. 

iS. They talk much of fetling Religion ; Religid 
is Weil enough fetled already, if we would let it alone : 
Methinks we might look after, &■€. 

19. If men would fay they took Arms for any thing 
but Religion, they might be beaten out of it by Reafon ; 
out of that they never can, for they will not believe 
you whatever you fay. 

ao. The very Areanum of pretending Religion in all 
Wars is, That fomething may be found out in which 
all men may have intereft. In this the Groom has as 
much intereft as the Lord. Were it for Land, one has 
One Thoufand Acres, and the other but One; he 
would not venture fo far, as he that has a Thoufand. 
But Religion is equal to both. Had all men Land 
alike, by a Lex Agraria, then all men would fey they 
fought for Land. 

I. T Tt THVfliouldlthinkal 

\/\/ ment belongs to me, when all the 
' ^ doesnot? What Land will the Lord give 
me for honouring my Father? It was fpoken to the 
Jews with reference to the Land of Canaan ; but the 
meaning is, If I honour my Parents, God will alfo blefs 
me. We read the Commandments in the Church- 
Service, as we do David\ Pfalms, not that all there 
concerns us, but a great deal of them does. 

jSiKfrfltnait 
I, /'^ Hrist fuffcred/wrfaj to lake the Communion. 
I Those Mintfters that keep the Pariftioners 

^-^ from it, becaufe they will not d 
will have ihem, revenge rather than reform. 
a. No man can tell whether I am fit to n 
Sacrament ; for though 1 were fit the day before, 
he examined me ; at lead appear'd fo to him : \0. 
can he (ell what fin 1 have aimnivi.\K.i*«s. " *■ 
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the next morning, or what impious Atheiflical tfacm^ts 
I may have about me, when I am approaching to t' 
very Table ? 

fal&atuin. 

I. T "T 7"E can beft underlland the meantng^-j 
\/\/ auiTiipia, Salvation, from the Jews, t? 
' ' whom the Saviour was promifed. They 
held that themfelves Ihould have the chief pLice (rf 
happinefs in the other world ; but the Genliles that 
were good men, Ihould likewife have their portion oi 
Blifs there too. Now by Chrift the Partition-Wall is 
broken down, and the Gentiles that believe in him, 
are admitted to the fame place of Blifs with the Jews ; 
and why then (hould not that portion of Happinefs dill 
remain to them, who do not believe in Chrill, fo they 
be morally good? This is a charitable opinion, 

SitnU. 
t. T N a troubled State fave as much for your t 
I as you can. A Bog had been at MarketL^ 
-*- buy a Shoulder of Mutton ; coming home H 
met two Dogs l3y the way, that quarrell'd with him ; he 
laid down his Shoulder of Mutton, and fell to fighting 
with one of them; in the mean time the other Dog fell 
to eating his Mutton ; he feeing that, left the Dog he 
was fighting with, and fell upon him that was eating ; 
then the other Dog fed to eat ; when he perceiv'd there 
was no remedy, but which of them foe ver he fought withal, 
his Mutton was in danger, he thought he would haTJ~ 
as much of it as he could, and thereupon gave ( ' 
fighting, and fell to eating hirafelf. 
^uprrritiltaii. 
'Hey that are againil Superilition often-times 
into it of the wrong fide. If I will wear 
all colours but black, then am I Superftitious 
in not wearing black. ~ 

2. They pretend not to adore the Crofs, becaof 
'tis fuperflitious ; for my part I will believe them, wh " 
1 fee them throw their money out of their Pockets, a 
BOttM then. 
$. If there be any SuperdiUon tm\f a.Tii -^to^i^^^ 
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called, 'tis their obferving the Sabboth after the Jewi 



t. X T Eretofore the Parliament was wary 

I — I Subfidies they gave to the King, becai 

■*■ ■*■ they had no account, but now they cart' 

not how much they give of the Subjects money, becaufe 

they give it with one hand and receive it with the other ; 

andfoupontheraattergiveitthemfelves. In the meantime 

whatacafe the Subjects oi England ait in; if the men 

they have fent to the Parliament misbehave themfelves, 

they cannot help it, becacfe the Parliament is etemaL 

2. A Subfidy was counted the fifth part of a man's 

Eftate, and fo fifty Subfidies is five and forty times 

than a man is worth. 

Simons- 

I. ' t ""He name of Simony was begot in the Canoft-' 
I Law; thefirft Statute againflitwas in Queen 

-*- Elizabtlh's time. Since the Reformation 
Simony has been frequent : One reafon why it was not 
pradlifed in time of Popery, was the Pope's proviiioot 
no man was fure to bellow his own Benefice. 

I. Tl If ^- ^'^y brought in Ship-money firil for Marf- 
\/l tine Towns, but that was like putting in a 

-'-'-'- little Augur, that afterwards you may put 
in a greater ; he that pulls down the firft. Brick, does the 
main work, afterwards 'tis eafie to pull down the WalL 

a. They that at fitll would not pay Ship-money, till 
'twas decided, did like brave men (though perhaps they 
did no good by the Trial), but they that (land 
and fuffer themfelves to be diilrain'd, never queflionii 
ihofe that do it, do pitifully, for fo they only pay 
as much as they (liould. 

I. X Tt TE have had no National Synod fince 

\\j Kingdom hath been fettled, as now it 

• * only Provincial; and there wilt be this 

conreniency, lo call fo many Divines together; 'twill be 

topul power in their hands. -w^vo 4ia\MiaJi.v\n'^*«% 
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it, as if the Laity were bound by their determinat 
No, let the Laity confult with Divines on all fides, hdl 
what they fay, and make themfelves Mailers of their ■ 
reafons ; as they do by any other profeffion, when they 
have a difference before them. For example Gold- 
finiths, they enquire of them, if fuch a Jewel be of fuch 
a value, and fuch a Stone of fuch a value, hear them, 
and then being rational men judge themfelves. 

2. Why (hould you have a Synod, when you have a 
Convocation already, which is a Synod ? Would you 
have a fupetfetatioti of another Synod? The Cleigy 
of England when they cafl. off the Pope, fubmitted 
themfelves to the Civil Power, and fo have continued; 
but thefe challenge to be Jure Dwino, and fo to be 
above the Civil Power ; thefe challenge power to call 
before their Presbyteries all perfons for all fins direftly 
againfl the Law of God, as proved to be fins by ne- 
ceffary confequence. If you would buy Gloves, fend 
for a Glover or two, not Glovers-hall j confult with 
fome Divines, not fend for a Body. 

3. There muft be fome laymen in the Synod, to 
overlook the Clergy, lead they fpoil the Civil work ; 
juft as when the good Woman puts a Cat into the 
Milk-houfe to kill a Moufe, (he fends her Maid to look 
after the Cat, leail the Cat ihould eat up the Cream. 

4. In the Ordinance for the AfTembly, the Lords 
and Commons go under the names of learned, godly, 
and judicious Divines; there is no difference puth ' 
twixt them, and the Minifters in the Context. 

5. 'Tis not unufual in the AlTembly to revoke iJ 
Votes, by reafon they make fo much hail, but 'tisB 
will make them fcom'd. You never heard of a CT 
cil revok'd an Act of its own making, they have b 
wary in that, to keep up their Infallibility ; if thM 
anything they took away the whole Council, and 
we would be thought infallible as anybody; 'tisfl 
enough to fay, the Houfe of Commons revoke ^ 
Votes, for theirs are but Civil truths which theyfl 
agreement create, and uncreate, as they please : 
Ihe Truths the Synod deals in are Divine, and 1 

tbey have voted a thing, if it be ttiem t 
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before, not true becaufe they voted it, nor does 1 
ceafe to be true, becaufe they voted otherwife. 

6. Subfcribiog in a Synod, or to the Articles of a 
Synod, is no fuch terrible thing as they make it ; be- 
caufe, if I am of a Synod, 'tis agreed, either tacitely 
or exprefly. That which the Major part determines, 
the reft are involv'd in ; and therefore I fubfcribe, 
though my own private Opinion be otherwife; and upon 
(he fame Ground, I may without fcruple fubfcribe to 
what thofe have determin'd, whom I fent, though my 
private Opinion be otherwife, having refpeil to that 
which is the Ground of all Affemblies, the major part 
carries it ^^^J 

T fJHl we gave Thanks for every Vii^loiy ^^^^H 



foon as ever 'twas obtained, but fince 
■*■ -^ we have had many now we can flay 
while. We are juJl like a Child ; give him a Plum, 
he makes his Leg ; give him a fecond Plum, he makes 
another Leg : At lafl when his Belly is full, he forgets 
what lie ought to do ; then his Nurfe, or fome boc^H 
elfe that flands by him, puts him in mind of his DumH 
Wher^s your Leg. 1H 

I. ' I '■ Ythes are more paid in kind in England, than 
I in ai! Italy and France. In France they 
■^ have had Impropriations a long time ; we 
had none in England till Henry the Eight 

1. To make an Impropriation, there was to be the 
Confent of the Incumbent, the Patron, and the King; 
Uien 'twas confirmed by the Pope : Without aU this 
the Pope could make no Impropriation. 

3, Or what if the Pope gave the lythes to any Man, 
must they therefore be taken away ? If the Pope gives 
me a Jewel, will you therefore take it away from me ? 

. Abraham paid Tythes to MeUhimteck, what the^H 
Twas very well done of him: It does not folldjH 
therefore that I niuft pay Tythes, no more tlian I ^H 
bound to imitate any other Action of Abraham'*. ^1 

5. 'Tis ridiculous to fay the Tythes are God's yatt, 
Bod therefore the Clergy mu&Wi% i!Q.«tti.-.'*f«l%^ 
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they are if the Layman has them. 'Tis as if one of 
my Lady Kaif?, Maids (hould be fweeping this Room, 
and another of them (hould come and take away the 
Broom, and tell for a Reafon, why flie flioiild part 
with it : 'Tis my Lady's Broom : As if it were not my 
Lady's Broom which of them foever had it 

6. They Confulted in Oxford where they might 
find the bed Argument for their Tythes, fetting afide 
the Jus Divinum ; they were advis'd to my Hiftory of 
Tythes; a Book fo much cry'd down by them for- 
merly ; (in which, I dare boldly fay, tiiere are more 
-Arguments for them than are extant together any 
where :) Upon this, one writ me word, That my 
Hillory of Tythes was now become like Pdeus'^ 
Hasta, to Wound and to Heal. I told him in ray 
Anfwer, I thought I could fit him with a better 
inftance. 'Twas pofiible it might undergo the fame 
Fate, that Arilotle, Avicen, and Avcrroes did id 
Frame, some Five Hundred Years ago : which were 
Excommunicated by Stephen Bifhop of Paris, [by 
that veiy name, Excommunicated^ becaufe that kind of 
Learning puzled and troubled their Divinity. But find- 
ing therafelves at a lofs, foine Forty Years after (whidi 
is much about the time Cnce I writ my Hiftory) tfaei "~ 
were call'd in again, and fo have continued ever Jt 

(Kratre. 
I. " T "^Here is no Prince in Chriflendom I 
I direftly a Tradefmao, though in bx. 
-*■ way than an ordinary Tradefman. Foi 
purpofe, I have a Man, I bid him lay out Tw 
Shillings in fuch Commodities, but I tell him for tf 
Shilling he lays out I will have a Penny. ~ ~ 
as well as he. This every Prince does in * 
Cufloms. ^^^ 

2, That which a Man is bred up in, he thinks nO 
Cheating ; as your Tradefman thinks not fo of his 
Profelfion, but calls it a Myilery. Whereas if you 
would teach a Mercer to make his Silks heavier, f "*" 
whai he has been ufed to, he would peradvei 
think ihat to be Cheating, 



Teas if you^^ 
eavier, U^j^H 
eradven^^^l 



3- Every Traderman profeffes to cheat me, ,.™, 
alks for bis Comoiodity twice as much as it is worth. 

Cratrilion. 
I. ^~^ AY what you will againft Tradition ; we know 

^^ the Signification of Words by nothing but 

*■ — Tradition. You will fay the Stripture was 
written by the Holy Spirit, but do you understand 
that Language 'twas writ in it ? No. Then for Ex- 
ample, take thefe words, [In principio erat veriumY 
How do you know thofe words fignifie, [In the be^ntA 
ning was the word,] but by Tradition, becaufe foni^ 
Body has told you fo? 

CranduS^tiuitiattiin. 
I. '' I ""HE Fathers ufing to fpeak RbetoricalljrJ 
I brought up Tranfubftantiation : As if bohfl 
-*- caufe it is commonly faid, Aminis eft t' 
idem. One fhould go about to prove a Man and 
Friend are all one. That Opinion is only Rhetoi 
tum'd into Ixigick. 

a. There is no greater Argument (though not ua'd) 
a^inftTr3nrubflanliation,thaa the ApotUes at their firft 
Council, forbidding Blood and Suffocation. Would they 
forbid Blood, and yet enjoin the eating of Blood too ? 

3. The bell way for a pious Man, is to addreft 
himfelf to the Sacrament with that Reverence ai " 
Devotion, as if Chrid were really there prefent. 

Craitnr. 
t. V I '•Is not feafonable to call a Man Traitor that 
I has an Army at his Heels. One with an 
■*- Army is a Gallant man. My Lady Cottm 
was in the right, when fiie laugh'd at the Duchela oS 
SiiAmoiui for taking fuch State upon her, when 
could Command no Forces. [She a Duchffs, t/ier/st 
FUoders a Dmiufs indttd ■. ] meaning the Arch-Duchi ' 

Crlnitji. 

I. '"T^HE Second Perfon is made of a piece < 

I Bread by the Papiil. the Third Perfon i«l 
-*- made of his own Frenzy, Malic«, Igno- 
lance and Folly, by the Ii.o\mdV\ci,4\«> ^a. ■;&«;«. ■&«. 



ley 

>0? I 



Spirit is intituled,] One the Baker makes, the other 
the Cobler; and betwixt thofe Two, I think the Firil 
Perfon is fufficiently abufed, 

SCrutt). 

I. "■ I "'He Arijlotelians fay, All Truth is contained 
I in AriflotU in one place or another. Gall- 
-^ loo makes Simplidus fay fo, but ihows the 
abfurdity of that Speech, by anfwering, All Truth is 
contained in a leifer Compafs ; viz. In the Alphabet. 
AriflotU is not blam'd for miilaking fometimes ; but 
j4r^o/rf//an.r for maintaining thofemiflakes. Theylhould 
acknowledge the good they have from him, and leave 
him when he is in the wrong. There never breath'd 
that Petfon to whom Mankind was more beholden. 

3. The way to find out the Truth is by others mif- 
takings : For if I was to go to fuch a place, and one 
had gone before me on the Right-hand, and he was 
out ; another had gone on the Left-hand, and he was 
out ; this would direct me to keep the middle way, 
that peradventure would bring me to the place I de- 
fir'd to go. ~ 

3. In troubled Water you can fcarce fee your Fae 
or fee it very little, till the Water be quiet and " 
Hill. So in troubled times you can fee little ' 
when times are quiet and fettled, then Truth appea 

tTrial. 
I. "■ I 'Rials are by one of thefe three ways; 1 
I Confeflion, orby Demurrer, that is, Con" 
•*- iog the Fa6t, but denying it to be 1 
wherewith a Man is charged. For Example, Denvj 
it to be Treason, if a Man be charged with Tre 
or by a Jury. 

3. OrdaHum was a Trial ; and was either by g 
over Nine red hot Plough-Shares, {as in the Case of 
Queen Emma, accus'd for lying with the Bifhop of 
Winchefler^ Over which (he being led Blindfold ; and 
having pafs'd all her Irons, afk'd when (he fhould come 
to her Trial ; ) or 'twas by taking a red hot Coulter in 
a Man's hand, and carrying itfo many Steps, and th 
cafUag it from him. As foon as this was done \ 
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Hands or the Feet were to be bound up, and certain 
Charms to be faid, and a day or two after to be 
opened ; and if the parts were whol e, the Party was 
judg'd to be Innocent ; and fo on the contrary. 

3. The Rack is us*d no where as in England-, In 
other Countries *tis ufed in Judicature^ when there is 
a Semiplena probaiio^ a half Proof againfl a Man ; 
then to fee if they can make it full, they Rack him if 
he will not Confefs. But here in England they take 
a Man and Rack him, I do not know why, nor when ; 
not in time of Judicature^ but when fome Body bids. 

4. Some Men before they come to their Trial, are 
cozened to Confefs upon Examination : Upon this 
Trick, they are made to believe fome Body has con- 
feffed before them ; and then they think it a piece of 
Honour to be clear and ingenious, and thatdellroys them. 

^niberiiitj;. 
I. *" I ^HE bell Argument why Oxford (hould have 
I precedence of Cambridge is the A61 of Par- 
-*" liament, by which Oxford is made a Body ; 
made what it is ; and Cambridge is made what it is ; 
and in the A61 it takes place. Befides Oxford has 
the bell Monuments to (how. 

2. 'Twas well faid of One, hearing of a Hiftor}' 
Ledlure to be founded in the Univerfity ; Would to 
God, fays he, they would dire6l a Le6hire of Difcretion 
there, this would do more good there an hundred times. 

3. He that comes from the Univerfity to govern the 
State, before he is acquainted with the Men and 
Manners of the Place, does juft as if he (hould come 
into the prefence Chamber all Dirty, with his Boots 
on, his riding Coat, and his Head all daub*d ; They 
may ferve him well enough in the way, but when he 
comes to Court, he mufl conform to the Place. 

I. ^^ Uppofe a man find by his own inclination he 
^^ has no mind to marry, may he not then Vow 
^^-^ Chaflity? Anfw, If he does, what a fine 

thing hath he done? 'tis as if a man did not love 

H 



Cheefe; and tlien he wcxdii vow to God Alinigbtj 
never to eat Cbeefe. He tfaaE Vows can mexa no more 
in ink, than this; To do bis uttnoil eodeaToor to 
keep his Vow. 

1. *■ I ""HE /errt were forbidden to take Ute one 

I of another : but they were not forimlden to 

-*■ take it of <Miier Nations. Thai being (b, I 

fee no reafon, why I may ivot as well lake Ufe (or my 

Monej-as Rent for my Houfe. Tis a vain thing to 

fey, Money begets not Money ; for that no doubt it does. 

>. Would it not look odly to a Stranger, that (hould 

come into this Land, and hear in our Pulpits Ufury 

jtreach'd againtl; and yet the Law allow ii? Many 

men trie it; perhaps fome Churchmen themfelves. 

No Bilhop nor Ecclefiaflical Judge, that pretends 

power to punifh other faults, dares punilh, 

doex punilh any man fur doing it 



ptauri Qtfctf. 



of^n 



I , ' I ' H E ground of the Ordinary's taking part of; 
I Man's ElUte (who d/d without a Will) to 
"*■ Pious Ufes, was this ; To give it fome body 
lo pniy, that his foul might be deliver'd out of Pui;ga- 
i(jry, now the pious Ufes come into his own Pocket 
"I'was well exprefl by Jo/in Fowls in the Play, who 
attcd the Pried; one that was to be hang'd, being 
brought to the Ladder, would fain have given fome- 
thing to the Poor ; he feels for his Purfe, (which John 
Ptm<k had pickt out of his Pocket beforej miOing 
it, crys out, He had lofl, his Purfe; now he intended 
to have olven fomelhing to the Poor : John OF 
hid him be padded, for the Poor had it already. 

KOTar. 
I. '1~^0 not under-vaiue an Enemy by whom j 
I I have been worfled. When our Cout§ 
"* — men canie home from fighting wiffl 
Saracffis, and were beaten by them, they pii3 
them B'ith hogc, big, terrible Faces {as you flill fe^ 
Sign of tilt: SiirMen's-'hiiaA ii) wKen lu tt\«i\ ftv«^ ^i 
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like other men. But this they did -to fave their own 
Credits. 

2. Martial-Law in general, means nothing but the 
Martial-Law of this, or that place; with us to be 
us*d in Fervore Belli^ in the Face of the Enemy, not in 
time of Peace; there they can take away neither 
Limb nor Life. The Commanders need not complain 
for want of it, becaufe our Anceflors have done 
Gallant things without it. 

3. Quejlion. Whether may Subjedls take up Arms 
againfl their Prince ? Anfw, Concieve it thus ; Here 
lies a Shilling betwixt you and me ; Ten Pence of the 
Shilling is yours, Two Pence is mine : By agreement,. 
I am as much King of my Two Pence, as you of 
your Ten Pence : If you therefore go about to take 
away my Two Pence, I will defend it ; for there you 
and I are equal, both Princes. 

4. Or thus. Two fupream Powers meet ; one fays to 
the other. Give me your Land ; if you will not, I will 
take it from yoii : The other, becaufe he thinks him- 
felf too weak to refifl him, tells him. Of Nine Parts I 
will give you Three, fo I may quietly enjoy the reft, 
and I will become your Tributary. Afterwards the 
Prince comes to exadl Six Parts, and leaves but Three ; 
the Contradl then is broken, and they are inParity again. 

5. To know what Obedience is due to the Prince, 
you muft look into the Contradl betwixt him and his 
People : as if you would know what Rent is due from 
the Tenant to the Landlord, you muft look into the 
Leafe. When the Contradl is broken, and there is no 
third Perfon to judge, then the Decifion is by Arms. 
And this is the Cafe between the Prince and theSubjedl. 

6. Quejlion, What Law is there to take up Arms 
againft the Prince, in Cafe he break his Covenant? 
Anfw. Though there be no written Law for it, yet 
there is Cuftom ; which is the beft Law of the King- 
dom ; for in England they have always done it. There 
is nothing expreft between the King of England and 
the King of France ; that if either Invades the other^s 
Territory, the other (hall take up Arms againft him, 
and yet they do it upon tuch on Occ:d&.<stu 



I 



7. 'Tis aU oneto be plunder'd bya Troop of Horfe. 
or to have a Man's Goods taken from him by an Order 
from the Council -Table, To him that dies, 'tis all one 
whether it be by a Penny Halter, or a Silk Garter : 
yet I confefs the Silk Ga.rter pleaXes more ; and like 
Trouis we love to be tickled to Death. 

8. The Souldiers fay they Fight for Honour ; when 
the truth is they have their Honour in their Pocket. 
And they mean the fame thing that pretend to Fight 
for Religion. Juft as a Parfon goes to Law with his 
Parifhioners ; he fays. For the Good of his Succeffore, 
that the Church may not lofe its Right ; when the 
meaning is to get the Tythes into his own Pocket, 

9. We Govern this War as an unlkitfut Man does a 
Cafting-Net ; if he has not the right trick to caa the Net 
off his Shoulder, the Leads will pull him into the River. 
I am afraid we (hal! puU our felves into Deftmiftion. 

10. We look after the particulars of a Battle becaufe 
we live in the very time of War. Where as of Battles 
pail we hear notliing but the number (lain. Juft as 
for the Death of a Man ; When he is fick, we talk how 
he flept this Night, and that Night; what he eat, and what 
he drunk : But when he is dead, we only fay, He died 
of a Fever, or name his Difeafe ; and there's an end. 

11. Boccaiinc has this paffage of Souldiers, They 
came to Apollo to have their profellion made the 
Eighth Liberal Science, which he grMited. As foon 
as it was nois'd up and down, it came to the Butchers, 
and they defir'd their ProfelTion might be made tiie 
Ninth T For fay they, the Souldiers have this Honouir 
for the killing of Men ; now we kill as well as they; 
but we kill Beafls for the prefcrving of Men, and why 
fhould not we have Honour likewife done to us? 
Apollo could not Anfwer their Reafons, fo he reveis'd 
his Sentence, and made the Souidieis Trade a Myflcry, 
as the Buichers is, 

I. " I ''HELawagainil Witches does not prove there 

I be any ; but it punithes the Malice of thofe 

■*- people, that ufe fuch means, to take away 

mens Lives. U one (hould T;iToSefe "iiav \i'j Va.Tcoai:^ 
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his Hat thrice, apd crying Buz ; he could take away a 
man's hfe (though in truSi he could do no fuch thing) 
yet this were a jull Law made by the State, that who- 
foever fhould turn his Hat thrice, and cry Buz ; with an 
intention to take away a man's life, fhall be put to death. 

WSSiift. 

I. X T" E that hath a handfome Wife, by other men 

I I is thought happy; 'tis a pleafure to look 

■*" -*" upon her, and be in her company ; but the 

Husband is clo/d with her. We are never content 

with what we have. 

2. You (hall fee a Monkey fometime, that has been 
playing up and down the Garden, at length leap up 
to the top of the Wall, but his Clog hangs a great 
way below on this fide ; the Bifhop's Wife is like that 
Monkey's Clog, himfelf is got up very high, takes 
place of the Temporal Barons, but his wife comes a 
great way behind. 

3. 'Tis reafon a man that will have a Wife fhould 
be at the charge of her Trinkets, and pay all the fcores 
(he fets on him. He that will keep a Monkey, 'tis fit 
he fhould pay for the Glaffes he breaks. 

I. A Wife Man fhould never refolve upon any 
/-\ thing, at leafl never let the World know his 
-*- ^ Refolution, for if he cannot arrive at that, 
he is afham'd. How many things did the King refolve 
in his Declaration concerning Scotland^ never to do, 
and yet did 'em all ? A man mufl do according to 
accidents and Emergencies. 

2. Never tell your Refolution before hand; but 
when the Cafl is thrown, Play it as well as you can to 
win the Game you are at. 'Tis but folly to fludy, how 
to Play Size-ace, when you know not whether you 
fhall throw it or no. 

3. Wife Men fay nothing in dangerous times. The 
Lion you know call'd the Sheep, to ask her if his 
breath fmelt ; fhe faid, Ay ; he bit off her head for a 
fool He calJ'd the Wolf and 3i:^\.>Ksx£L \ ^^ ^^ ^^ . 



he tore him in pieces for a Flatterer. At UA he cat M 
the Fox and afk'd him ; truly he had got a Colt^^H 
could not fmeU. King Jamei was pii5tu?d Av. ^^^H 

I. ^ 11 7 IT and WiTedom differ ; Wit is upaj^^| 
Yy fudden Cum, Wifedom is in brii^^H 

* * about ends. l^^l 

2. Nature mull be the ground-work of Wit arid3^^| 
Otherwile whatever is done will prove but ^^^H 
puddings work. ^^^H 

3. Wit mull grow like Fingers ; if it be taken ^^^B 
others, 'ds like Plums lluck upon Black thomes; tij^H 
they are for a while but they come to nothing. 

4. He that will give hini'elf to all manner of ways 
to get Money may be rich ; fo he that lets fly all he 
knows or thinks, may by chance be Satyiically witty, 
Honeily fometiraes keeps a man from growii^ rich ; 
and Civility from being witty. 

S- Women ought not to know their own Wit, be- 
caufe they will ilill be (hewing it, and fo fpoil it ; like a 
Child that will continually be Ihewing its fine new Coat, 
till at length it all bedawbs it with its Pah-hands. 

6. Fine Wits deflroy themfelves with their own 
Plots, in meddling with great affairs of State. They 
commonlydoasthe Ape that fawtheGunner put Bullets 
in the Cannon, and was pleas'd with it, and he would 
be doing fo too ; at lad he puts himfelf into the Piece, 
and fo both Ape, and Bullet were (hot away together. 

Seamen. 

I. X £T the Women have ftmier of thtir heads, 

I bccaufe of the Angels. The reafon of the 

-■ — ' words, becaufe of the Angels, is this; The 

CriTf^Church heldan Opinion that the Atigelsfell in Love 

with Women. This fancy Saint Paul difcreetly catches, 

and ufes it asan Argument to perfwade them to modefty. 

a. The Grant of a place, is not good by the Cxaaa- 

l^w before a man be dead; upon this ground fome 

mifdiief might be plotted againll him in prefent 

poQelTion, by potfoning, or (onie q\1vw -sa.-^. U^on 
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the lame reafon a Contradl made with a Woman during 
her husband's Hfe, was not valid. 

3. Men are not troubled to hear a Man dif- 
praifed, becaufe they know, though he be naught, 
there's worth in others. But Women are mightily 
troubled to hear any of them spoken againfl as if the 
Sex it felf were guilty of fome unworthinefs. 

4. Women and Princes mufl both tnifl fomebody ; 
and they are happy, or unhappy according to the 
defert of thofe under whofe hands they fall. If a man 
knows how to manage the favour of a Lady, her 
Honour is fafe, and fo is a Princes. 

5. An Opinion grounded upon that, Genefis 6. The 
Sons of God f aw the Daughters of Men that they were fair. 

$ear. 

I. *" I ^Was the manner of the Jews (if the Year 
I did not fall out right, but that it was dirty 
-*" for the people to come up to Jerufalem^ at 
the Feall of the PafTover ; or that their Corn was not 
ripe for their firft Fruits) to intercalate a Month, and 
fo to have, as it were, two Februarys; thrulling up the 
Year (lill higher, March into ApriV^ place, April into 
May's place, &*c. Whereupon it is impoflible for us 
to know when our Saviour was bom, or when he 
d/d. 

2. The Year is either the year of the Moon, or the 
Year of the Sun ; there's not above Eleven days differ- 
ence. Our moveable Feafls are according to the Year 
of the Moon ; elfe they fhould be fixt. 

3. Though they reckon Ten days fooner beyond 
Sea ; yet it does not follow their Spring is fooner than 
ours ; we keep the fame time in natural things, and 
their Ten days fooner, and our Ten days later in thofe 
things. mean the felf fame time ; jull as Twelve Sous in 
French, are Ten Pence in Englifh. 

4. The lengthening of days is not fuddenly perciev'd 
till they are grown a pretty deal longer, becaufe the 
Sun, though it be in a Circle, yet it feems for a while 
to go in a right Line. For take a Segment of a great 
Circle eipecially, and you ftwtW diO^X. ^\nr.^^x Sx\>«. 



Rraight or no. But when that Sun is got pa^Jl that 
Line, then you prefently percieve the days are length- 
ened. Thus it is in the Winter and Summer Soiftice ; 
which is indeed the true reafon of them, 

S- The Eclipfe of the Sun is, when it is new Moon ; 
the Eclipfe of the Moon when 'tis full. They fay 
Dionyfius was converted by the Eclipfe that happened 
at our Saviour's Death, becaufe it was neither ofthefe, 
and To could not be natural. 



Zclottf. 






I. y^^NE would wonder Chriil (hould whi 
I I Buyers and Sellers out of the Teraph , 
^-^ no Body offer to refill him (confidering 
Opinion they had of him.) But the reafon was, they 
had a Law, that wiiofoever Ihould profane SanfUtatem 
Dei, aut Templi; the HoUnefs of God, or the Temple, 
before Ten peribns, 'twas lawful for any of them to 
kill him, or to do any thing this fide killing him ; as 
Whipping him, or the like. And hence it was, that 
when one ftiuck our Saviour before the Judge where 
it was not lawful lo ftrike (as it is not with us at this 
day) he only replies ; If I have fpoken evil, bear wit- 
nefs of the Evil ; but if well why fmiteft thou me ? 
He (ays nothing ag^nil their finiting him, in cafe he 
had been guilty of fpeaking Evil, that is Blafphemy ; 
and they could have prov'd it againft him. They that 
put this law in Execution were called Z ' 
afterwards they committed many Villainie; 
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Tus 'Enclisb Reprints' ]iiiva pnive>l n grEatur Buccesa than I anticip 

Mf}rB i^opieH Qf the Hevbral n'orka isaatd have been already flold ii 

open market, than hare been pruiiuicBd, in the same time, bj any P 

ig Club, bj- BubwriplioQ. 

I am thereby enuoiiraged to go on with the aeries, and I t 
briag out. during the remainder u( the year, the works amiounoed O) 
p^es 4 and □ : bo that the first year's isaue will contaait apaatmena ■ * 
i Cmt- Ajchiuu, Bp. Lafimor. Gafcoigner Gouon, ijUj, B, Wcbbe, 



'hibp Sidney. 
.n,TdlinB,Dukaof 



17th Crmt. Bp.Eoile, Milton, Tdlin 
IBih Cml. XAdiao 

If thertl'ore any go about ignorant of thus much of our Hteratn 
they only will be la blame : for it seems impusaible to reprint tl 

works cheaper. Sn^mge to say, their eheapnaas militates at pre. 

against their omTersal sale : but tDis obstacle will daubtleas melt AwayJ 
as the series become more known. 1 

The ^ueation nf binding baa been a perpleiity. Tbe bools— ohoiud^ 
produced aa Itey are — ore too email in bulk and size to repay binding n: 
single volumes. To publish them, several bound logelber. m. the ordel 
oC Uleil issue — unconnected and diverse as they ate in subject, pnrpoM,] 
and character, — seems unmeaning and purposeless; would oAeQ tax^ 
the purchaser with works be did not desire ; and would fttter the nas io 
large quantitiesof any particular work, for class study, dohatjng ac 
and tbe like. Aa nothing can foster more the fresh ami inereasini, ^ 
ral study in our language and literature, than the free circulation 
throngliout the country, ai' (rAm^ aa well aa ocDtu-afs texts ; the 'EngUab 
Beprints ' will continue to be issued separately, at the graiend priMM 
originally announced. What therefore re'nains is tn provide DBaag to| 
contain six of the works, lea\4ng to each one, unfettered choice in. tlieil^ 
■election. These cases will be obtainable, in the same way as the boc^l 
themselves, after ibo 7th of May. 

The ■ English Reprints ' being thus ourrenl, all can now moat reafliliTj 
avail themselves of tbe capabilities of English, as a gymnaainin of intel-j 

', an instrument of culture; or passing within the Treasure-houae ot\ 
the language, poaaeaa tJiemselvea of the stored-up precious wealth ot: 
thought ana fact, t^e accumulation therein of century after century. 

Tbe Anopagiliea is already read in King's College and other schixJs:; 
other suitable texts will doubtless be similarly utilized. ' 

t desue to call attention to EupAmt, It was last published in 1634.1 
The present impreBsion will contain the two parts, originally issued BBp»-i 
rately in 1 579 and 1580 ; will be printed from uopiea supposed to be unufueij 
and will form a volume of betweun 4UD andSOO pages. This work repre-| 
ts a fashion of expression in the Elizabethan age, and gave a iroid; 
Suphaltm to the EngLisb language. An acquaintance with it, is essentuZ 
lo an aocurate knowledge of the literature of the time of Sbakeapeaie. j 

In conclusion, I tender my sincere thanks to some for their s^akmd 

advocacy of the series: andean but hope it may appear to others worlliy 

of lite approval and encouragement. I 

3S April. IS6S. Edward Akbbb. | 

P.*. rial tiierefl«iio further SisptnnyUsuwvyii-sea'.is'S™'^^" 
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Associate, Kin^s College, London, F:R G.S., ^c. 

z. JOHN MILTON. 

(1) A decree of Starre- Chamber, concerning Printing, 
made the eleuenth day of July last past. London, 1637. 

(2) An Order of the Lords and Commons assembled in 
Parliament for the regulating of Printing, &c. London, 
14 June, 1643. 

(3) ABEOPAOITIGA; A speech of Mr. John Milton 
for the liberty of Vnlicenc'd Printing, to the Parlament 
of England. London [24 November], 1644. Sixpence. 

2. HUGH LATIMER, Bp. of Worcester. 

SERMON ON THE FLOU GHEES, A notable 
Sermon of ye reuerende father Master Hughe Latimer, 
whiche he preached in ye Shrouds at paules churche in 
London, on the xviii daye of Januarye. ^ The yere of 
Gure Loorde MDXLviii. Sixpence. 

3. STEPHEN GOSSON, Stud. Oxon. 

(1) THE SCHOOLE OF ABUSE. Conteining a 
pleasaunt invective against Poets, Pipers, Plaiers, Jesters, 
and such like Caterpillers of a Commonwealth ; Setting 
up the Flagge of Defiance to their mischievous exercise, 
and ouerthrowing their Bulwarkes, by Prophane Writers, 
Naturall reason, and common experience. A discourse 
as pleasaunt for gentlemen that fauour learning, as 
profitable for all that wyll follow vertue. London 
[August P] 1579. 

(2) AN AFOLOGIE OF THE SCHOOLE OF ABUSE, 
against Poets, Pipers, and their Excusers. London, 
[December P] 1579. Sixpence. 

4. Sir PHILIP SIDNEY. 

AN APOLOGIE FOB POETBIE. Written by the 
right noble, vertuous, and learned Sir Phillip Sidney, 
^ight. London, 1595. ^\i::e«^^s^- 



\ 



5. E. WEBBE, Chief Master Gunner,| 

Tbo rare and moat wonderful thiages wliii^ I 
Webbe an Englishmaji borne, bath seeiie and paai^ 
hie tronblesome trauuiles, in the Cilties of lem 
Dammaako, Betheletn, and Galely : and it 
lewrie, E^ipt, Gtecia, Knssia, and in the land of £ 
lohn. Wherein is set foorth his extreame slauer 
tained many yeres togither, in the Ga]lica and 
the great Turlc against tbe Landes of Persia, T 
Spaine, and Portugal!, with the manner of hia r 
raont, aud comining into Englande in May bat. 
15^0. Sixpence, £M 

6. JOHN SELDEN. 

TABLE TALK: being the Disconraea of John 3 
Esq.; or hia Bence of variona Matters of Weighfiil 
High ConEequence relating eapecially to Religion-," 
State. London, 168S. One ahilUns- [JldJ 

7. ROGER ASCHAM. 

TOXQPRILUS. The achole of ahooting a , _, 
two bookes. To all Gentlemen and jomen of Engl 
pleasannte for thoyr pastime to rede, and prof 
for theyr use to folow, both in war and j . 
London, 1545. One Shilling. [Ji^ 

8. JOSEPH ADDISON. 

CRITICISM OF MILTON'S FABADISE . 
From the Spectator : being ita Saturday i* 
31 December, 1711, and 3 May. 1713. London. 



iTo Issue in September 



One Shilling, [^|J 



9. JOHN LILLY. 

(1) ^EUFBUES. TBE ANATOMY OF WIT. 1 
pleasaunt for all Gentlemen to read, and most nece 
to raraember. Wherein are contained the delighte. 
Wit followeth in his youth by the pleasantnesse of B 
ftnd the happinesse he reapetli in age, by theperfeotf 
ofWisedome. IjOD don, 1579. 

(2) ^ EUPBUES AND MIS ENQLAND. Cot 
hia voyage and aduentures, myxed with sundry p 
discoursea of honest Loue, the IJiacription of the C 
trey, the Court, and the m&aiiera of that lale. 
to be read, and nothing hurtiiill to be regarded : wbti 
thore is small oSknce by Ughtuease giuen ti ''' 

nad lesso occasion of looaenea protlered to t 
LontioB, 1580. ¥0111 Sloj^^^i^. \(M 



10. GEORGE VILLIERS, Second Duke of 

Buckingham. 

THE BEHEAU8AL. As it was Acted at the Theatre 
Boyal. London, 1672. With the readings of subsecjnent 
editions np to the author's death, and the passages 
parodied. One Shilling, [Nov, 1. 

11. GEORGE GASCOIGNE, Esquire. 

(1) A Eemembravnce of the wel imployed life, and 
godly end of George Gaskoigne, Escmire, wno deceessed 
at Stalmford in Lincoln shire, the 7 of October 1677. The 
reporte of Geor Whetstons, Gent an eye witnes of his 
Godly and charitable End in this world. London 1577. 

(2) Certayne notes of Instruction concerning the 
making of verse or ryme in English, written at the 
request of Master Edouardo Donati. 1575. 

(3) THE STEELE GLA8. A Satyre compiled by 
George Gasscoigne Esquire [Written between April 1576 
and April 1676]. Togither with 

(4) THE COMFLAYNT OF PHYLOMENE, An 
Elegye compyled by George Gtisscoigne Esquire [between 
April 1662 and 3rd April 1676.] London 1676. 

One Shilling, [JViw. 16. 

12. JOHN EARLE, successively Bishop of 

'Worcester and Salisbury. 

MICRO'COSMOQBAPHIE . or, a Peece of the World 
discovered, in Essayes and Characters. London 1628. 
With the additions in subsequent editions during the 
Author's life time. One Shilling. [Dec. 1 



Copies will be sent post free by the publishers on 
the receipt of — 

Seven stamps for Sixpenny copies ; 
Fourteen stamps for Shilling copies ; 
Fifty-four stamps for Euphties, 

Uncut copies can be had, at the same prices. It will be 
convenient, if they are ordered in advance. 

Handsome cases, in best roan and cloth, Bozburghe 
style, to contain six of the 'Beprints,' will be r^y 
after the 7th of May. 

One Shilling each. ; poftt tt^^, 'Sq'^xieNavbl l^A2CfiE^^' 



SIR WALTER SCOTT S 

Poetical Romances, 

WrXH KOTE& 

jy SmLPESSY VOLUJCESr CROWX SwiL, 12S PAGJSS, 
BT POST^ S£VEy STAMPS^ 

L The Ladt or ihk Lake. 

2, The I»bd or the Isles. 

3, The Lat or the Last Mctsthel. 

4, 31 ABMIO^r ^FLODDES-riELD. 

Cf/rn.'pUU in cme tcIuum, 512 ^., CTo^ Half-a-Crcfigm ; 6y Posf, 

2s. »<;. 

5, The Heart Epistles, Waterloo, &c. 

6. lioKEBY — Barnard Castle. 
1. Bridal of Triermain. 

8, Ballads, Songs, Poems, &c. 

Compute in one volvme, 512 pp., Cloth, ffalf-a-Croum ; by Post, 

28. 9d. 



Outlines of Scottish 

History, 

BY 

Alexander Murray. 

PAKT I. 

I'Vmiu tho oiu'licmt authentic records, to the close of the 

roi(^n of David Bruce. 

/*f/u IdfHff,, Oluth^ 200 2)2). Taoo SKiUiugs ; bij Post, Is. 2d. 



The TJppee Ward of Lmaekshibji. 

Described and Delineated. 

1. Archaeology, &c. : by G. V. Irving, F.S. A., Scot. 

2. Statistics andTopography: by Alexander Murray. 

Maps and Illustrations. 3 vols. 

Large paper edition^ Demy 4to., Clothy £5 5 

or in Demy 8vo,, Cloth, £3 3 

All That is Worth SsEiNa dt ScoTLAin) 

Described by Alexander Murray. 
Fcp. 8vo., Cloth, 58.; by Post, 58, Zd, 

Hakd-Books foe Scotland. 

By Alexander Murray. 

Maps, &c. Fcp. 16mo. Neat Stiff Covers. 

Sixpence each; by Post, Seven Stamps; except * which are 
Fourpeiice each ; by Post, Five Stamps, 

THE CLYDE SERIES. 
*1. The Clyde, the Kelvik, Govaw, Bekfrew, Bowliko. 
*2. Dumbarton, Fort-Gla.bgk>w, Helensburgh, the Gare-Loch. 
*3. KiLCREOOAN, Arrochar, Loch-Goil, Kilmun, Dunoon. 
*4. Greenock, Gourock, Wemyss-Bat, Largs, Millport. 
*o. Innellan, Bothesay, Mount-Stewart, Eameb, Isle of Bute. 

6. Ardrossan, Brodick, Lamlash, Loch-Banza, Arran. 
Complete in one volimie. Cloth. Half-Or Crown ; by Post, Is, 8d, 

THB HIGHLAND SERIES. 

7. Inyerary and Loch- Awe ; by Tarbet, Arrochar, and Glbn- 
croe; Loch-Goilbead, Kilmun,Eyles of Bute, Loch-Ftnb. 

8. Oban, Staff a, and Iona ; by the Crinan Canal, Sound of 
Jura, the Slate Isles, and the Sound of Mull. 

9. Ballachulish, Fort William, aLd Inverness; by Coach 
Boute and Steamer, Ben-Netis, and Caledonian Canal. 

10. The Perthshire Highlands; by Dounb, Callaudbr, the 
Trossachs, Loch-Eatrine, Loch-Earn, and Crieff. 

Complete in one volume. Cloth, Half -a- Crown ; by post, 2s. 8d. 

11. TheBailway to Balloch, Loch-Lomond, Ben-Lomond, Glen- 

FALLOCH, Strathfillan, Eing's House, Glbncoe. 

12. The Dee-side — Abbrdbbv to Banchory, Ballatbr, Loch- 
na-Gar, Balmoral Cabtlb, and Castleton-Braemar. 

13. The Land of Burns— Allg^ at "Satlil, \)o» 'fto^v?. ^^^'«^^ 
Irvisb, Mauchlihb, MoBaeiYL.'&UA.vuATk^'V^^mv^^^ 



CLASSIC ENGLISH WRITERS. 

IN SHILLINO PARTS, CROWN OCTA VO. 

Henry ' H ah.am. 

View of the State of Europe 
during the Middle Ages. 

Part i. 

France — The Feudal Strtem. [Readt/. 

Part ii. 

Spain — Italy — Germany. [i2e<K^y. 1 

Part hi. 

Greeks — Saracens — Ecclesiastical Power. [May 1. 

Part iv. 

Constitutional History op England, 

TO Richard hi. [May 16. 

Part v. 

State op Society in the Middle Ages. [June 1. 

The entire work, handsomely bound in one volxune, 

840 pages, 

Will be ready on June 1. Price, Six Shillings, 

Postage — of Parts, 2d. ; of Volumes, 6d, 



LONDON : ALEX. MUERAY & SON, 
30, Queen Square, W.C. ^ / a ^ 



3 2044 019 894 567 
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THK KMHOWER wiu m charoeo 
AH OVERDUE FEE IF mit BOOK » 
HOT RETURNED TO THE URRARV ON 
OR BEFORE THE LA*T DATE STAMPED 
BELOW. HON-AECEIPT OF OVERDUE 
NOnCEB DOES HOT EXEMPT THE 
BORROWER FROM OVERDUE FEES. 




